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Che Traveller. 


A TRIP 
TO THE CHAIN-BRIDGE, NEAR BANGOR, AND OTHER 
PARTS OF NORTH WALES, 
INCLUDING 
Beaumaris, Carnarvon, the Lakes of Lianberris, Conway, 
Llanwrst, Llangollen, &c. &c. 
FROM THE 26TH TO THR 29TH JULY, 1825. 
—_—- 
(Written expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 


I had never been in Wales beyond the border counties 
of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery, and was, of course, 
a stranger to the best scenery of the Principality. Busi- 
ness, however, required that I should visit some parts 
of the north-west, and as curiosity prompted me to see 
the new Chain-bridge over the straits of Menai, I deter- 
mined upon commencing my trip from Liverpool by the 
Llewellyn steam-packet; and, accordingly, on Tuesday, 
the 26th July, about ten o'clock in the forenoon, I em- 
barked on board that fine vessel, which was just on the 
point of weighing anchor. The river Mersey was a scene 
of general bustle, the liveliness of which was heightened 
by the brightness of the sun, and the beauty of a fleecy 
sky. A light breeze from the northward gave freshness 
to the air; every appearance was favourable to such an 
excursion as I had projected; and a goodly company, 
assembling on all parts of the vesgel’s deck, indicated that 
*¢ all the world and his wife” were in a rambling humour 
this summer. Amongst other objects on the river an 
arrival from Dublin suddenly attracted universal atten- 
tion. A steam-ship came close past us with such a cargo 
as I never before beheld, although in the summer season 
there may be many such. There were probably between 
seven and eight hundred persons, chiefly Irish harvest- 
labourers, standing on the deck of the vessel, as closely 
packed as the crowd at a town-meeting; and so much did 
this upper weight preponderate in the balance against the 
cargo, if any, below, that the vessel continually heeled, 
or swayed, from one side to the other to such a degree, 
that her gangway ladder at one moment touched a boat 
alongside, and at another arose. out of the boatmen’s 
reach. The crowd on board were alternately visible, as 
on an inclined plane, towards each shore, as if the vessel 
were proud of its miserable cargo, and was determined 
that the farmers, both in Lancashire and Cheshire, should 
be apprized of the arrival of the poor reapers. It was an 
advertisement for them, free of duty. In a few minutes 
our engine commenced its herculean labours, and, amidst 
the exchange of kind wavings of the hand between us and 
our friends on shore, we began, not to sail, for we had no 
eanvas extended, but, to use a sailor's phrase, to ** plough 
the deep.” 

The passengers on board were about a hundred and 
seventy in number, chiefly of the most respectable classes. 
Sir. R. W. and a part of his family were under the awn- 
ing on the quarter-deck, as was also a worthy Alderman, 
T.C. and many others. Among those on the fore part of 
the deck was the veteran comedian, R. the author of that 
amusing work, * The Itinerant.”” A Dublin gentleman 
and myself became his companions till we reached Beau- 
maris, and we found, asI frequently have found, much 





pleasure in his agreeable society. About the middle of 
the deck was stationed a small but good band of musicians, 
who, from time to time, performed almost all the favourite 
airs of the present day ; and among the passengers stand- 
ing about the bowsprit was a small knot of friends, ap- 
parently choristers in some country church, who, in the 
intervals between the other musical performances, sang, 
in very good style, several chaunts, psalms, and anthems. 
Ranged under the fore gunwale of the vessel, and sitting 
on the deck, were several Welsh market-women; who, 
as there were no novel sights for them to gaze upon, seemed 
disposed to ** while away the sunny day” in slumber, or 
in quiet conversation with each other; while the busier 
throng about them, many of whom had never before been 
on the ‘* salt sea ocean,”? were eagerly watching for ob- 
jects worthy of notice and inquiry. The scenery on both 
sides of the river, the Rock Perch, the rocks and caverns 
called the Red Noses, the several lighthouses, the vessels 
approaching or departing, or gliding on the horizon, the 
Floating-light, the Welsh mountains, and the clear deep 
green colour of the sea, became successively the topics of 
observation, and the sources of pleasure; nor, amongst a 
select few, were Helbre Island and ‘* King Robert” for- 
gotten. The singers attended to their singing, the mu- 
sicians to their music, and the cook to his cooking. Ap- 
petite ‘was the principal ailment on board, although, 
gently be it spoken, some few of the passengers, smooth 
as the sea was, were seen creeping into corners, and *‘cast- 
ing up their accounts.” In general, the ready snack, and 
the bottle of porter, were in great requisition, while a con- 
siderable number of persons sat down in the cabin toa 
regular half-crown dinner, and a glass of good port. All 
this time we made great progress on the water, a couple of 
sails having been recently hoisted in aid of our steam-power; 
and we ‘soon passed that grand object, the Great Ormes- 
head, which must be terrific indeed to the crew of any 
vessel placed near its rugged and threatening front, in a 
strong north-west wind. Penmaen-mawr soon appeared on 
our left, boid and rugged as the Ormeshead, but much 
loftier. Like an ornamental band passing along his front, 
a little above his base, we saw what was-pointed out to 
us as the great mail-road between Conway and Bangor. 
Neither this road, nor the hill itself, appeared so elevated 
as I expected; but this I afterwards found was owing to 
our great distance from the shore, which, although several 
miles off, appeared very near; the sea being quite smooth, 
and there being no intermediate objects by which we could 
calculate distances. Puffin Island, with the east coast of 
Anglesea behind it, was now right a-head of us, and the 
opening of Beaumaris Bay a little to the left. We pro- 
ceeded in that direction, passing large flights of puffins, 

and shortly entered that beautiful bay, with Penrhyn 

Castle on our left; Beaumaris, its Castle, and Lady 

Bulkeley’s Park on the right; and the town of Bangor, 

and the straits of Menai immediately before us. Opposite 

Beaumaris, at a quarter before five o’clock, the packet 

stopped a few minutes, boats approached us, and I and 

several other persons landed, including Sir R. W., whose 

carriage was waiting to convey him, and the ladies with 

him, to his seat'in the neighbourhood ; and including also 

Mr. M., his two sisters, and two other young ladies, 

whom I shall have occasion frequently to mention again. 


the Castle, which is a beautiful ruin, and the adjoining 
park, are well worth the stranger's attention. Being 
anxious to proceed further that night, and having tramsacted 
some business in the town, and taken tea at the King’s 
Arms, I was ready at seven o’clock to join a party, if I 
could meet with one, in hiring a boat for Bangor, three 
miles across the water, or to the Chain-bridge, two miles 
further, or to Carnarvon, seven miles beyond it. The 
boatmen spoke of a party going to Bangor, but not further, 
that night. I met the party coming to the beach. It was 
Mr. M. and the four ladies. They seemed pleased, and I 
am sure I was, to find that we were all going the same way, 
and they politely received me as one of their party. I 
pointed out to them a glimpse of the Chain-bridge in the 
distance, and proposed that, if the boatmen would take 
us, we should proceed through the straits all the way to 
Carnarvon that night, the wind and tide being completely 
favourable. This was instantly and gladly agreed to, as 
suiting, and, indeed, advancing their purposes as well as 
mine; fifteen silvery reasons satisfied the boatmen; and 
our merrily-disposed little party of six were seated in the 
boat, the sails set, and the oars at work, at a quarter-past 
seven o'clock. 

It was a lovely evening. The ladies’ parasols were at 
first in requisition, but in a short time the higher ground 
of the Anglesea coast afforded us a more general shade, 
and then the beauty of the scene around us was indesori- 
bable. On our left Port Penrhyn, with its immense inn, 
and the city of Bangor in the hollow, were broadly lighted 
by the declining sun. The tints on the neighbouring 
mountains were finer than I ever beheld ; and they were 
sorich, that a faithful picture of them would have appear- 
ed too highly coloured. Every moment brought us nearer 
to the stupendous work I have before alluded to,—the 
Chain-bridge, which 1 shall hereafter more particularly 
describe. Near its western extremity lay, at anchor, in 
calm repose, the steam-packet, which had recently been 
so busily employed. We looked up to the suspended 
chain-work of the bridge, which, at tirst, had appeared 
light and elegant, but which, the nearer we approached, 
assumed a heavier and grander appearance ; and we saw 
several persons moving to and fro upon it, whose apparent- 
ly diminutive stature and dangerous situation surprized, 
and almost pained us. The boatmen here brailed up the 
sails, preparatory to our passing the swellies, as they 
called them, which are a series of circling eddies, caused 
by abrupt rocks under the water, just beyond the new 
bridge, and about the centre of the straits. We passed 
under the lofty chains of the bridge, amazed with their 
height and length, and with the vast strength of the gra- 
nite pillars and arches on each shore, from which the chains 
are suspended. We soon entered the swellies, where cir- 
cles, caused by the under-rocks, whirled on every side, 
the surface of the water being broken in places by other 
rocks which were above its level. Here the stream, how- 
ever, was still in our favour, and was so exceedingly rapid 
that we felt as if moved along by an unseen power. Ina 
short time we came into almost still water, but the cur. 
rent gradually increased again: we had come, so far, 
with the stream from the sea at Beaumaris; the tide was 
now running from the centre of the straits to the sea at 
Carnarvon, the breeze was as before, and our canvas was 








The neat little town of Beaumaris (the capital of Anglesea), 


again spread, 30 that we were not detained by wind or 
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wave, a single moment. The column, erected in honour of 
the Marquis of Anglesea, here formed a prominent object 
on a hill towards the west; and not far from us the splen- 
did seat of the Marquis was the grace and ornament of 
the lower and richly-wooded ground. The appearance 
of the glassy water was now particularly fine. The red 
clouds above us flung down the rays which they caught 
from the setting sun, and their reflection represented rocks 
of bright coral beneath us, while the rising moon cast her 
pale light into the wave, forming the semblance of a pyra- 
midal rock of polished silver. A number of young cranes 
stuod on the shore, at respectful distances from each other, 
carnestly gazing at us as we glided smoothly by. Ob- 
servations on all we witnessed, together with anecdote and 
poetry, prevailed amongst us throughout the scene; and 
never, certainly, were better timed the vocal efforts of some 
of the party, in duets, such as ** Flow on thou shining 
river,’ ** The Canadian Boat Song,’’ and ** O come to 
me when day-light sets.” Foreign scenery was described ; 
poets and travellers were quoted; and our stores of con- 
versation were increased by the circumstance that the 
brother of one of the ladics present had been with the 
lamented Belzoni, in the latter days, and at the death of 
that enterprising traveller. We appeared to be upon a 
Jake ini fairy land; and after two hours of the most de- 
lightful sailing I ever enjoyed, we stepped upon shore 
under the picturesque walls of Carnarvon. At Parry’s 
handsome and well situated hotel we were most comfort- 
ably accommodated ; our sitting-room overlooked the 
** moonlight sea,” and commanded a view of Anglesea. 
The ladies, after partaking with us of a slight refreshment, 
retired to rest, while Mr. M. and myself proceeded to 
view the celebrated ruins of Carnarvon Castle, which were 
then beautifully illuminated by the sweet heavenly 
lamp of night. These ruins have been so often de- 
scribed, that it is unnecessary for me to say more of 
them than that they very far exceed in extent and 
majesty of appearance any idea I bad formed of them 
from paintings or description. They are truly in- 
teresting, and almost awful to contemplate. Returning 
to our inn, we passed through the north gate, near which 
some vessels are being built and repaired; and here both 
of us were struck with a most extraordinary appearance in 
the sky. The last red tinges were fading from the westera 
clouds; but an arch, apparently of sun-light, seemed 
to hang over the scene of the recent departure of day. 
The arch was about fifty degrees broad, and twenty in 
height, from the horizon. It was very bright, and strongly 
defined ; its ends appeared to rest upon two bright, but ill 
detined and short, pillars, while the centre was supported 
by a magnificent column of vivid light. Between the pil- 
lars, all was total darkness for several moments, but in a 
short time streaks of light in parallel lines to the pillars 
began to descend from the arch, from south to north; 
the whole then vanished gradually but rapidly, and the 
still and silvery moonlight now extended, unopposed, to 
where a scene had just occurred more strange, varied, 
beautiful, and flitting, than even the powers of magic 
could adequately describe. It was now near cleven o'clock, 
and we adjourned to our respective apartments, wondering 
at how much we had done, and how much we had seen to 
admire, in the twelve short hours which had clapsed since 
we left the Mersey. J.S. 


Liverpool. (To be continued.) 
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The Bouquet. 
"1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





YAMMA AND CAPTAIN S—. 
—_ | 
The truth of the following story is avouched by the 
author of the volume in which we find it. It is from 
* Sketches and ‘Tales of a Soldier's Life,” by the Author 
uf ** Fifteen Years in India.” 


**T led my friend towards the Parsee cemetery on the 
sea-shore. The Parsee neither burn nor bury the bodies 
of their dead, but expose thein in two receptacles, one for 
males and the other for females, made of solid masonry, 
and open only at the top for the admission of birds of 
prey. Having deposited the corpse in one of these sepul- 
chres, through a door at the bottom, it is left, slightly co- 
vered with a muslin cloth, to be devoured. The bones 
are then carefully collected, and buried in an urn, with 
certain ceremonies. This mode of sepulture was common 
in ancient times, in some parts of Persia. It excites sur- 

tise now, by its seeming barbarism ; and that it should 

e practised by such an enlightened and humane tribe as 
the Parsees of Bombay, who are very justly called the 
Quakers of the East, is strange. Precept and example 
will, however, school the human mind to any thing, and, 
therefore, we need not wonder at strange customs, when 
we reflect, that our own are considered surprising and ri- 
diculous in their turn. 

** As we were nearing this curious golgotha, we beheld 
about forty men and women, whom we recognised as 
forming a Parsee funeral procession. Amidst them was a 
corpse, which we afterwards found to be the body of a 
young female, on a cot, or low bed, that served for her 
bier They all seemed to be her near relations: and, in- 
stead of the solemn decency which I had before observed 
at such ceremonies, this exhibited hurry and secrecy: the 
hour was unusually early; the lamentations were not 
loud; there was no beating of the breast by the women; 
but, in long dresses smeared with ashes and paint, and 
with dishevelled hair streaming to the morning brecze, 
they were uttering low groans and imprecations. Tears 
were flowing copiously down two of the women’s cheeks, 
and we could hear them lament that ever they had been 
born, and utter wildly-suppressed rejoicings, that she 
whom they bore along was dead. When they arrjved at 
the receptacle, instead of unlocking the door, and placing 
the body on the platform with tenderness, it was thrown, 
with apparent detestation, from the parapet, and we heard 
the echo of its fall with a chill of horror. 

** All this naturally roused my curiosity, and through 
the instrumentality of Hormongee and Monagee, to the 
latter of whom I promised my interest respecting the can- 
teen, by way of bribe for divulging the secrets of his sect, 
I received the following particulars, which ‘I have every 
reason to believe perfectly true, and in strict accordance 
with Parsee usage :— ; 

** Limgee Dorabjee, a respectable trader in jewels, had 
a daughier called Yamma, whose beauty equalled the 
lustre of the finest diamond. She appeared, among the 
virgins of her tribe, as a gem of Golconda amidst beads of 

lass. Her parents saw in her, as in a flattering mirror, 
their fondest wishes. They pearled her jet black hair 
with many a cosily transparent row ; their rubies in burn- 
ing glow were pendant from her delicate ears; their sap- 
plures from her graceful nose; while many a far-famed 
mine glittered on her bosom, sparkled on her fingers and 
arms, and shed its light on her toes and ankles. Gold 
and silver gave splendour to her dress; in short, in the 
impassioned phrase of Lord Byron, and perhaps with less 
of poetical hyperbole— 

* She was a form of life and light, 
That seen, became a part of sight.’ 

This charming young Parsee, or Peri, was about fourteen 
years old, an age at which the female figure attains the 
sound perfection of beautiful ripeness in India. Indeed 
marriage takes place generally at a much earlier period of 
life ; but, in Yamma’s case, the young man to whom she 
was affianced had been detained at Surat nearly two years 
by important commercial affairs, in which he was deeply 
concerned, and the expensive ceremony, on solemnization 
of wedlock, bad been postponed from time to time, in 
anxious expectation of his return. ; 

** Yamma’s prospects were bright as the star of Venus. 
Tn her tribe, women are treated with great consideration : 
they act an important part in the public and private con- 
cerns of their husbands, go unveiled, and, in point of 
personal freedom, they are under no restraint beyond that 
which delicacy and the custom of their mothers impose. 
The Parsee usages, with respect to marriage, are founded 
upon the happiness of domestic life, and they provide for 
the preservation of purity in the fair sex so effectually, 
that it is the boast of this admirable class of the Indian 
community, that their wives never prove unfaithful; nor 
is there an instance of prostitution among their daughters. 
Indeed, their eharacter in this respect is so well established 
at Bombay, that it is believed every aberration from virtue 
in their tribe is punished with immediate death, and the 
notoriety of the family disgrace carefully "ye The 
Parsee laws and usages are so well framed for the preven- 





tion of crime and the adjustment of disputes, that an in- 





stance scarcely ever occurs of a reference to British jus- 
tice. A Parsee can have but one wife. If she die, her 
family are bound to find a widow for the forlorn one’s 
second mate, for he is not allowed to marry a young girl, 
as with us, in his old age, nor is he obliged to wed again, 
should he be desirous of Ps fidelity to his de- 

arted half. The same rule holds, if the husband die: 

is family are bound to find a widower, in compliance 
with a wish on the subject, indicated by the lady’s friends. 
By this judicious arrangement, the frailties of human na- 
ture‘are restrained, and even converted into a public bene- 
fit. The Parsee women receive the advantages of educa. 
tion; many of them can read, write, play on the Indian 
guitar, make up accounts accurately, and in some trans- 
actions I have had with them, they appeared very sensible 
and intelligent. All public business, however, is transacted 
by the men. The women do not appear in mixed com- 
pany; but in influencing affairs, and in private negotia- 
tions, they are powerful instruments. 

** Such was the lovely Yamma, and such were the pro- 
mises of hope, when it was her fate to be rescued from 
imminent peril by the intrepidity of Capt. S——. She 
had accompanied her mother, in acovered and gorgeously- 
decorated hackery, to a garden-house which belonged to 
her father, on Colabah. They staid in the garden rather 
longer than their attendants wished, pleased with its cool- 
ing fruits, neat walks, silver streams, and shady trees. 
The golden banana, [glittering mango, and imperial jack, 
attracted their gaze and touch. At length their bullocks, 
in splendid housings, proud of the music of the silver 
bells which played in suspension from their necks, ap- 
proached the bed. of the tide, which I have before described 
as separating the island of Colabah from Bombay. The 
raft was beginning to ply in the lower part of the channel, 
but the carriage road, along the crest of the high rock, 
was practicable, though the rising tide might be seen glit- 
tering ,in streams across its black ravines. The drivers 
and runners calculated that the bullocks would cross be- 
fore the tide covered the rocks, and they urged them at 
full speed. A strong breeze, however, came into Bombay 
harbour, with the flow from the ocean, and before the 
hackery reached the shore, the ladies saw with terror, that 
the devouring clcment was floating them, that their foot. 
men were swimming, and in. great agitation, striving to 
keep the bullocks’ heads towards the land. Alarm soon 
finds utterance. The mother and daughter mingled their 
cries, and wept in pity more for each other than for thems 
selves; but their agony was drowned by the roar of the 
flood, and the crowd at the ferry were too much absorbed 
in their own views, and too distant, had it been otherwise, 
to afford them aid. 

- * At this awful moment Captain S—— was galloping 
from the fort; and hoping that he should be in time to 
cross-the rocks, he\made directly for the course of the 
hackery, saw the life struggle of the men, heard the 
piercing cry for help by the women, and plunged in to 
their assistance. His horse was a strong docile Arab, and 
Capt. S——-, being exceedingly fond of field sports, had 
accustomed him to swim rivers, and even the lower part of 
this ferry, though a quarter of a mile wide. The horse, 
therefore, swam as directed to the hackery, and Capt. 
S——, having perfect confidence in his strength and 
steadiness, placed the daughter, who was as light as a 
fairy, before him; and, with the mother clinging behind, 
gained the shore in safety, while the hackery and bullocks 
were swept away by the foree of the tide. The terror of 
the animals, preventing their effectual struggle, destroyed 
them; for, a moment after the — escape of the la- 
dies, the hackery was upset, and the bullocks were drowned. 

** Many battles and dangers require a longer time in 
description than in action. It was just so in this case. 
Short, however, as the time had been, a crowd was gather- 
ing; and not only the ladies, but all tongues, were loud 
in thanking Captain S—— for his gallant conduct. Mean- 
while, he gazed on Yamma with wonder, and she on him 
with grateful surprise. Many of the Parsees have fair 
complexions, and Yamma’s was transparently so. Indeed, 
she looked, mong 7 with fright, and dripping with 
brine, so much like Venus, rising from Ocean's bed, that 
S—— pronounced her, in his own mind, the loveliest of 
the creation. He galloped to the fort, procured pelan- 
keens, and saw the fair Parsees conveyed home in safety. 

**I wish, for Captain S——’s sake,—I wish, for the 
sake of a happy termination to my story,—-that his ac- 
quaintance with Yamma had here terminated; but I am 
impelled, by the laws of history and the nature of my in- 
formation, to proceed, not with the wing of fancy, but 
with the plume of plain matter-of-fact. In short, then, 
Captain S—— used every means in his power to win the 
love of Yamma. He corresponded with her through the 
medium of fakiers, or religious mendicants and fortune- 
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tellers. He loved her to distraction ; he offered to marry 
her: for S—— had a soul too noble to ruin -the object of 
his adoration. She listened to the magic of his addresses; 
she forgot all the customs of her tribe; she afforded her 
lover opportunities of seeing her; he visited her in the 
isguise of a Hindoo astrologer, and she agreed to leave 
father and mother and follow him for life. Unfortunately 
they were discovered, and so promptly followed by three 
stout and well-armed Parsees, that S—— was nearly killed 
in an unequalled contest to preserve his prize; and poor 
Yamma was returned to her enraged and disgraced fa- 
mily. 
re The reader may conceive her terror and confusion— 
how she protested her purity and innocence—how she 
was disbelieved and upbraided—how S—— stormed and 
raved—how he offered her family every reparation that an 
honourable man could make, and how they spurned his 
terms with contempt and hog ve ges cannot, how- 
ever, so easily picture what followed; for he may not 
have believed or known that such scenes occur in the 
world. Well, I must briefly describe it—no, I cannot 
dwell upon it—I will hurry over it, merely sketching the 
_— and turning with horror even from my own faint 
ours. 
‘*The heads of the tribe were assembled, and an oath 
of secrecy having been taken, the fair Yamma was intro- 
duced, arrayed as a bride, and decorated as the daughter 
of the rich jeweller, Limjee Dorabjee. After certain cere- 





where she sat like a beautiful statue, and presenting a 
poisoned bowl and a , said, in a firm tone :—* Take 
your choice.’—‘ Farewell, mother! farewell, father! fare- 
well, world!’ replied the heroic Parsee daughter, taking 


leaden eyes were watched till they closed in death: she 
was then stripped, arrayed as a corpse, and conveyed to 
the receptacle of the dead, as I have described. 

‘s When S——- heard that Yamma was gone, and sus- 


pected that she had been murdered, according to the cus- 


way, and reason fell from her throne. * My horse, my 
horse !’ cried he; and as he patted his war-neck, the scise 
saw the fire of his tear-starred eye, and trembled. Away 
went horse and rider—far behind ran the groom. He 
heard the hoof of thunder on the ground, and his master’s 
voice urging his spirited steed towards the foaming surf— 
then a loud explosion, as of breaking billows; and, on 
gaining the sea-shore, he saw a black point on the stormy 


and his Arab more.” 


SHliscellanies. 


THE LIVING SKELETON. 


—— 











[The following account of this strange lusus natura, | der, it is of a dry, moistiess, parchment-like appearance, 

who has just been imported for the gratification of the | which, covering any other human form, would not answer 

the purposes of its functions, but seems calculated alone to 

cover the slender juiceless body of the being whom nature 

intended it to array. On the shins, nodes appear in the 

form of buttons, though not obtrusively to the eye, and 
the toes of the feet are bent over one another. 


ravenous curiosity of the London public, is from the 
Medical Adviser. 

‘‘ The name of the living skeleton is Claude Ambroise 
Seurat; he is a native of Troyes, in Champagne, was 
born on the 10th of April, 1798, and is, consequently, 
27 years of o On inquiry as to whether any object had 
nted itself during his mother’s pre, 


right, we were assured to the contrary, which was the more | hand] 
unlikely, in consequence of the mother having been very | the skin which covers t 
outer covering of a balloon of a small size, than any thing 

‘¢The child, on coming ints the world, presented the | in the ordinary course of nature. We come now to the 
customary baby form, its features being handsome; but | action produced by the effort of the lungs, and which, 
ually | strange as it may appear, does not proceed from the chest 
to decrease until the attain- | as in ordinary cases, but from the lower extremity of the 


shortsighted. 


in proportion as the infant grew, the frame 
wasted away, and socontin' 
ment of its full statur 


tained his present tt of five feet seven inches and a half, 


the effect of cold, he wears a wig, the colour of his eye- 


brows, which are a dark chesnut brown. The pupils | count:—* His voice, however, is not particularly weak, and 
of his eyes are large, full, and penetrating; the whites | is rather pleasing than otherwi 
rather to weigh downwards, from a laxity of the muscles, ae  aaiael pre Sen gaits pacdivts tay 
not unt t to! 
added to which, there is a glassiness in the sight that con- | thing out of the common order. Bute then, the wretched 
v stliness to the general appearance. | and unnatural form of the young man is at once seen. 
His teeth are perfect; his | sgt a! on of ee ban § good, ee eee. is very broad, “_ 7 is a 
‘ defe jaws. His tio! i i t 
right shoulder inclines very much downwards, while the The neck is wunondl lly short‘and thick. actin 


very clear, and his sight strong ; but the upper lids appear 


eys & something of 


as there is no defect in 








body measures barely one foot eleven inches, and when 
the object throws its arms backwards, the shoulder-blade- 


of the back, taken between the shoulders to the centre of 


the upper joints of the arms, merely cover 
the knees, of a reddish colour, protrude in the front and 
sides, forming as it were a bowl at the bottom of the thigh 
bones. The legs, of which the right is the largest, merely 
show signs of calves, particularly the latter; and the main 
arteries of the exterior of the thighs and legs are large 
monies, her mother and grandmother approached her, | and full, which were no doubt augmented by the exces- 
sive heat of the weather. 


food; a penny French roll was enough for a day’s sus- 
tenance; but as he now partakes of animal diet in very 
the deadly cup; ‘Fate ordained that this should be | small quantities, his portion of bread is reduced accord- 
Yamma’s marriage’-eand she drained its contents! Hier | ingly. 


when he has violent attacks of the night-mare; to dispel 
which his father, who always sleeps with him, and care- 
fully watches his motions, on perceiving their approach, 
t merely touches him with the hand, when the whole sub- 
toms of the Parsees, the noble fabric of his brain gave | sides.—His voice is by no means strong, but far from dis- 
agreeable; he has a particular passion for music, and even 
can sing in 2 faint tone: but conversation must not be 
kept up for én 

would 
motion through the skin of the nec 
the pulsation of the heart conspicuous to the eye. 


appears to be distended uselessly from the knee, and we 
surface of the ocean, but he never saw the brave S——=| cannot better illustrate this idea than by that sensation we 
commonly experience upon allowing a limb to remain too 
long in one position, thereby causing 9 temporary strangu- 
lation of the vessels, known by the common term of the 
foot being asleep. 


been visited, finds that his heart is placed so much out of 
the common region allotted to it, that it is precisely its 
own length lower than if properly placed. 


ancy to create a | but jue An clearly separated, and counted one by one, and 


which occurred at the usual term | abdomen, as though the organs of 
of life, at which ra Claude Ambroise Seurat had at-'| cessive laxity, had absolutely descend 
i sphere, and that, by a tenacious effort of nature, unwil- 
when his frame had dwindled to the living skeleton form it | ling to yield possession of her functions, they had accom- 
now personifies. Having been shaved for the purpose of | modat 
displaying the formation of the skull, in order to prevent | incredible position.” 
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left rises in proportion. The upper joints of the arms 
present nothing but bones covered with the skin, their 


Circumference measuring just four inches; while the fore | 


arms, on the contrary, are five inches and ahalf. The 
hands are particularly long, and the nails beautifully 
formed; but the fingers are contracted upwards. The 
muscles of the arms are, however, wasted away or con- 


tracted, so that our subject does not possess the power of 


elevating the hands higher than in a semi-horizontal posi- 
tion, and when in that attitude nothing can possible ex- 
ceed the sepulchral appearance of this living anatomy. 

‘* Perhaps one of the most wonderful circumstances at- 
tending the living skeleton is, that if measured externally 
from the chest to the back bone, the distance is under 
three inches. 

** Taken round the waist at the bottom of the ribs, the 


bones are scarcely one inch asunder. From the vertebra 


the loins, the falling in is not less than five inches. 
** The thighs are much smaller than the legs, a. 
with skin ; 


‘¢ When in France, he ate very little, if aay, animal 


** His sleep is uninterrupted, except at certain periods, 


y length of time, as complete exhaustion 
the consequence.— When ae the rotatory’ 
is perceptible, and 


‘* In raising either of his feet from the floor, the lim) 


** Since his arrival, Sir Astley Cooper, by whom he has 


** In regard to the texture of the skin of this living won- 


‘6 The ribs are not only capable of being distinguished, 


ike so many pisces of cane, and, together with 
em, resemble more the hoops and 


iration, from ex- 
from their proper 
themselves by time to such an unnatural and 


The following are some particulars, from another ac- 


. He converses in very 


the heart may be felt rather below the left papilla, which 
;is much lower than usual; the seat of life is, therefore, 
laced in a most unnatural position. Its pulsation may 
| be heard by placing the ear under the left shoulder; but 
the pulsation in ie any of the body is extremely lan- 
— and indistinct. The ribs are of course very plain! 

distinguished, and the abdomen seems to be greatly wasted. 
The upper extremities are amazingly extenuated, not 
having the trace of any muscle whatever; the thigh bones 
appear merely to be covered by the common integuments, 
and possess neither fat not muscle The feet and hands 
are not more than simply reduced. He possesses scarcely 
more muscular power than enables him dightly to elevate 
the extremities; this, however, he cannot do with case, 
and we should suppose he could scarcely raise a pound 
weight in his hand. On level ground he can walk, we 
understand, to some extent, but his stepmother is always 
obliged to carry him up stairs. It will be perhaps im- 
possible for the learned to divine the cause of this unna- 
tural affliction. Sir Astley Cooper has, it is said, en- 
deavoured to account for it on the pringiple of want of 
room for the action of the heart; but this observation 
applies equally to all the other vital organs. To the 
casual observer he has the dreadful appearance of being 
wasted by long-continued famine, or, more dreadful, of 
some reanimated corpse that had lain for months in the 
charnel-house. If our information be correct, his daily 
food does not exceed three ounces, and his drink is cider.” 








THE BON VIVANT. 


(From Lady 0. S——'s Album.] 


-—— 


I am neither handsome nor ugly; tall nor short; but 
that is a matter of indifference to me: I am in good 
health ; that is the essential point. I do not attach much 
value to beauty or regularity of feature; whether my eyes 
be blue or brown, gray or black, narrow or goggling, I 
see very well through them; and that is quite sufficient 
for me. What signifies it te me, whether my nose be 
trumpet-shaped, instead of eos Greek or Roman, pro- 
vided it can smell a bouquet? If my mouth be large, it 
is the more convenient to talk or eat with. If my hair 
be furzy, there is no occasion to put it into papillotes. I 
have neither establishment nor employment; but I dp 
whatever comes uppermost, just as it suits my humour. 
T never trouble myself about any occurrence, because I 
count on nothing; but I laugh much, because I turn 
every = to account. I drink when I am thirsty ; 
eat when [am hungry; and feed nobly: I sometimes 
take three, sometimes four meals per diem. I never go 
near such persons as bore me; and I never refuse an in- 
vitation from those with whom I am amused. When I 
find myself surrounded by ** beaua esprits,”” I am not at 
all more ge when I find myself in the midst of the 
great world, I am not at all more grave. I shut my ears 
when I hear my neighbours traduced ; I open them when 
I hear a merry song. I never ask for any thing, in order 
never to be refused; but I always accept what is offered 
me, in order that no one may be offended. I never in- 
dulge in projects, for fear they should not succeed; but 
I turn circumstances to my profit, when I find the oppor- 
tunity advantageous. Women are called deceitful, per- 
fidious, jealous; I do not believe a syllable of it: to my 
view, they are all sincere, sweet-tempered, tender, and 
faithful. I never trouble my head about what my mis- 
tress does when I am absent; if she treats me well when 
I am present, that is all I ask. I never examine if she 
has ink on the tips of her fingers; if her eyes have a ten- 
dency towards the clock or window; if her answers are 
embarrassed ; if she grows confused in telling a story ; or 
if her gaiety appears assumed for the occasion. She tells 
me that she adores me; I believe it. A few days after, 
perhaps, I find her with another; I leave her, and carry 
my love and my devotion elsewhere. I possess a fund of 
sentiment and philosophy, which raises me far above the 
operation of these trifling events. By some I am thought 
stupid ; by others witty. Some blame my apathy; while 
others — it with envy. Some ladies accuse me of 
insensibility and self-love; the world at large sets me 
down for an original. For my part, I am on eee terms 
with myself, which is the main thing. I am told that 
will make me wise ; to me it seems that J am a0 alvendy. 
To conclude, I do not know my age; for some time past I 
have kept ne account of the lapse of my years: all that I care 
about is employing them well. What signifies it to a man 
whether he lives till sixty or fifty, provided he has lived 
the whole of his days. There are centenaries who cannot 





The action of 








count a single year of happiness during their whole life. 
I shall be richer than them if I die at thirty. 
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wave, asinglemoment. The column, erected in honour of 
the Marquis of Anglesea, here formed a prominent object 
or a hill towards the west; and not far from us the splen- 
did seat of the Marquis was the grace and ornament of 
the lower and richly-wooded ground. The appearance 
of the glassy water was now particularly fine. The red 
clouds above us flung down the rays which they caught 
from the setting sun, and their reflection represented rocks 
of bright coral bencath us, while the rising moon cast her 
pale light into the wave, forming the semblance of a pyra- 
midal rock of polished silver. A number of young cranes 
stood on the shore, at respectful distances from each other, 
carnestly gazing at us as we glided smoothly by. Ob- 
servations on all we witnessed, together with anecdote and 
poetry, prevailed amongst us throughout the scene; and 
never, certainly, were better timed the vocal efforts of some 
of the party, in duets, such as ** Flow on thou shining 
river,” ** The Canadian Boat Song,’’ and ** O come to 
me when day-light sets." Foreign scenery was described ; 
poets and travellers were quoted; and our stores of con- 
versation were increased by the circumstance that the 
brother of one of the ladies present had been with the 
lamented Belzoni, in the latter days, and at the death of 
that enterprising traveller. We appeared to be upon a 
lake in fairy land; and after two hours of the most de- 
lightful sailing I ever enjoyed, we stepped upon shore 
under the picturesque walls of Carnarvon. At Parry’s 
handsome and well situated hotel we were most comfort- 
ably accommodated ; our sitting-room overlooked the 
** moonlight sea,” and commanded a view of Anglesea. 
The ladies, after partaking with us of a slight refreshment, 
retired to rest, while Mr. M. and myself proceeded to 
view the celebrated ruins of Carnarvon Castle, which were 
then beautifully illuminated by the sweet heavenly 
lamp of night. These ruins have been so often de- 
sc ibed, that it is unnecessary for me to say more of 
them than that they very far exceed in extent and 
majesty of appearance any idea I bad formed of them 
from paintings or description. They are truly in- 
teresting, and almost awful to contemplate. Returning 
to our inn, we passed through the north gate, near which 
some vessels are being built and repaired; and here both 
of us were struck with a most extraordinary appearance in 
the sky. The last red tinges were fading from the westera 
clouds; but an arch, apparently of sun-light, seemed 
to hang over the scene of the recent departure of day. 
The arch was about fifty degrees broad, and twenty in 
height, from the horizon. It was very bright, and strongly 
defined ; its ends appeared to rest upon two bright, but ill 
detined and short, pillars, while the centre was supported 
by a magnificent column of vivid light. Between the pil- 
lars, all was total darkness for several moments, but in a 
short time streaks of light in parallel lines to the pillars 
began to descend from the arch, from south to north ; 
the whole then vanished gradually but rapidly, and the 
still and silvery moonlight now extended, unopposed, to 
where a scene had just occurred more strange, varicd, 
beautiful, and flitting, than even the powers of magic 
could adequately describe. It was now near eleven o'clock, 
and we adjourned to our respective apartments, wondering 
at how much we had done, and how much we had seen to 
admire, in the twelve short hours which had elapsed since 
we left the Mersey. J.S. 
Liverpool. (To be continued.) 














a ————— - —_——— 
The Bouquet. 
"T have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





YAMMA AND CAPTAIN S—. 
—— - 

The truth of the following story is avouched by the 
author of the volume in which we find it. It is from 
** Sketches and ‘Tales of a Soldier's Life,” by the Author 
of ** Fifteen Years in India.” 


‘*T led my friend towards the Parsee cemetery on the 
sea-shore. The Parsee neither burn nor bury the bodies 
of their dead, but expose thei in two receptacles, one for 
males and the other for females, made of solid masonry, 
and open only at the top for the admission of birds of 
prey. Having deposited the corpse in one of these sepul- 
chres, through a door at the bottom, it is left, slightly co- 
vered with a muslin cloth, to be devoured. The bones 
are then carefully collected, and buried in an urn, with 
certain ceremonies. This mode of sepulture was common 
in ancient times, in some parts of Persia. It excites sur- 

prise now, by its seeming barbarism ; and that it should 

e practised by such an enlightened and humane tribe as 
the Parsees of Bombay, who are very justly called the 
Quakers of the East, is strange. Precept and example 
will, however, school the human mind to any thing, and, 
therefore, we need not wonder at strange customs, when 
we reflect, that our own are considered surprising and ri- 
diculous in their turn. 

** As we were nearing this curious golgotha, we beheld 
about forty men and women, whom we recognised as 
forming a Parsee funeral procession. Amidst them was a 
corpse, which we afterwards found to be the body of a 
young female, on a cot, or low bed, that served for her 
bier They all seemed to be her near relations: and, in- 
stead of the solemn decency which I had before observed 
at such ceremonies, this exhibited hurry and secrecy: the 
hour was unusually early; the lamentations were not 
loud; there was no beating of the breast by the women; 
but, in long dresses smeared with ashes and paint, and 
with dishevelled hair streaming to the morning brecze, 
they were uttering low groans and imprecations. Tears 
were flowing copiously down two of the women’s cheeks, 
and we could hear them lament that ever they had been 
born, and utter wildly-suppressed rejoicings, that she 
whom they bore along was dead. When they arrjved at 
the receptacle, instead of unlocking the door, and placing 
the body on the platform with tenderness, it was thrown, 
with apparent detestation, from the parapet, and we heard 
the echo of its fall with a chill of horror. 

** All this naturally roused my curiosity, and through 





the instrumentality of Hormongee and Monagee, to the 
latter of whom I promised my interest respecting the can- 
teen, by way of bribe for divulging the secrets of his sect, 
I received the following particulars, which ‘If have every 
reason to believe perfectly true, and in strict accordance 
with Parsee usage :— ; 
** Limgee Dorabjee, a respectable trader in jewels, had 

a daughter called Yamma, whose beauty equalled the 
lustre of the finest diamond. She appeared, among the 
virgins of her tribe, as a gem of Golconda amidst beads of 

lass. Her parents saw in her, as in a flattering mirror, 
their fondest wishes. They pearled her jet black hair 
with many a cosily transparent row; their rubies in burn- 
ing glow were pendant from her delicate ears; their sap- 
plures from her graceful nose; while many a far-famed 
mine glittered on her bosom, sparkled on her fingers and 
arms, and shed its light on her toes and ankles. Gold 
and silver gave splendour to her dress; in short, in the 
impassioned phrase of Lord Byron, and perhaps with less 
of poetical hyperbole— 
* She was a form of life and light, 
That seen, became a part of sight.’ 
This charming young Parsee, or Peri, was about fourteen 
years old, an age at which the female figure attains the 
sound perfection of beautiful ripeness in India. Indeed 
marriage takes place generally at a much earlier period of 
life ; but, in Yamma’s case, the young man to whom she 
was affianced had been detained at Surat nearly two years 
by important commercial affairs, in which he was deeply 
concerned, and the expensive ceremony, on solemnization 
of wedlock, had been postponed from time to time, in 
anxious expectation of his return. . 
** Yamma’s prospects were bright as the star of Venus. 
Tn her tribe, women are treated with great consideration : 
they act an important part in the public and private con- 
cerns of their husbands, go unveiled, and, in point of 
personal freedom, they are under no restraint beyond that 
which delicacy and the custom of their mothers impose. 
The Parsce usages, with respect to marriage, are founded 
upon the happiness of domestic life, and they provide for 
the preservation of purity in the fair sex so effectually, 
that it is the boast of this admirable class of the Indian 
community, that their wives never prove unfaithful; nor 
is there an instance of prostitution among their daughters. 
Indeed, their eharacter in this respect is so well established 
at Bombay, that it is believed every aberration from virtue 
in their tribe is punished with immediate death, and the 
notoriety of the family disgrace carefully suppressed. The 
Parsee laws and usages are so well framed for the preven- 





tion of crime and the adjustment of disputes, that an in- 


stance scarcely ever occurs of a reference to British jus- 
tice. A Parsee can have but one wife. If she die, her 
family are bound to find a widow for the forlorn one’s 
second mate, for he is not allowed to marry a young girl, 
as with us, in his old age, nor is he obli to wed again, 
should he be desirous of preserving fidelity to his de- 

arted half. The same vile holds, if the husband die: 

is family are bound to find a widower, in compliance 
with a wish on the subject, indicated by the lady’s friends. 
By this judicious arrangement, the frailties of human na- 
ture’are restrained, and even converted intoa public bene- 
fit. The Parsee women receive the advantages of educa- 
tion; many of them can read, write, play on the Indian 
guitar, make up accounts accurately, and in some trans- 
actions I have had with them, they appeared very sensible 
and intelligent. All public business, however, is transacted 
by the men. The women do not appear in mixed com- 
pany; but in influencing affairs, and in private negotia- 
tions, they are powerful instruments. 

‘* Such was the lovely Yamma, and such were the pro- 
mises of hope, when it was her fate to be rescued from 
imminent peril by the intrepidity of Capt. S——. She 
had accompanied her mother, in a covered and gorgeously- 
decorated Goden , to a garden-house which belonged to 
her father, on Colabah. They staid in the garden rather 
longer than their attendants wished, pleased with its cool- 
ing fruits, neat walks, silver streams, and shady trees. 
The golden banana, [glittering mango, and imperial jack, 
attracted their gaze and touch. At length their bullocks, 
in splendid housings, proud of the music of the silver 
bells which played in suspension from their necks, ap- 
proached the bed. of the tide, which I have before described 
as separating the island.of Colabah from Bombay. The 
raft was beginning to ply in the lower part of the channel, 
but the carriage road, along the crest of the high rock, 
was practicable, though the rising tide might be seen glit- 
tering ,in streams across its black ravines. The drivers 
and runners calculated that the bullocks would cross be- 
fore the tide covered the rocks, and they urged them at 
fullspeed. A strong breeze, however, came into Bombay 
harbour, with the flow from the ocean, and before the 
hackery reached the shore, the ladies saw with terror, that 
the devouring clement was floating them, that their foot. 
men were swimming, and in. great agitation, striving to 
keep the bullocks’ heads towards the land. Alarm soon 
finds utterance. The mother and daughter mingled their 
cries, and wept in pity more for each other than for thems 
selves; but their agony was drowned by the roar of the 
flood, and the meet at the ferry were too much absorbed 
in their own views, and too distan:, had it been otherwise, 
to afford them aid. 

- * At this awful moment Captain S—— was galloping 
from the fort; and hoping that he should be in time to 
cross-the rocks, he\made directly for the course of the 
hackery, saw the life struggle of the men, heard the 
piercing cry for help by the women, and plunged in to 
their assistance. His horse was a strong docile Arab, and 
Capt. S——, being exceedingly fond of field sports, had 
accustomed him to swim rivers, and even the lower part of 
this ferry, though a quarter of a mile wide. The horse, 
therefore, swam as directed to the hackery, and Capt. 
S——, having perfect confidence in his strength and 
steadiness, placed the daughter, who was as light as a 
fairy, before him; and, with the mother clinging behind, 
gained the shore in safety, while the hackery and bullocks 
were swept away by the foree of the tide. The terror of 
the animals, preventing their effectual struggle, destroyed 
them; for, a moment after the perions escape of the la- 
dies, the hackery was upset, and the bullocks were drowned. 

** Many battles and dangers require a longer time in 
description than in action. It was just so in this case. 
Short, however, as the time had been, a crowd was gather- 
ing; and not only the ladies, but all tongues, were loud 
in thanking Captain S—— for his gallant conduct. Mean- 
while, he gazed on Yamma with wonder, and she on him 
with grateful surprise. Many of the Parsees have fair 
complexions, and Yamma’s was transparently so. Indeed, 
she looked, theugh pale with fright, and dripping with 
brine, so much like Venus, rising from Ocean’s bed, that 
S—— pronounced her, in his own mind, the loveliest of 
the creation. He galloped to the fort, procured pelan- 
keens, and saw the fair Parsees conveyed home in safety. 

**I wish, for Captain S——’s sake,—I wish, for the 
sake of a happy termination to my story,—-that his ac. 
quaintance with Yamma had here terminated; but I am 
impelled, by the laws of history and the nature of my in- 
formation, to proceed, not with the wing of fancy, but 
with the plume of plain matter-of-fact. In short, then, 
Captain S——— used every means in his power to win the 
love of Yamma. He corresponded with her through the 





medium of fakiers, or religious mendicants and fortune- 
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tellers. He loved her to distraction ; he offered to marry 
her: for S—— had . t 
his adoration. She listened to the magic of his addresses; 
she forgot all the customs of her tribe; she afforded her 
lover opportunities of seeing her; he visited her in the 

isguise of a Hindoo astrologer, and she agreed to leave 
father and mother and follow him for life. Unfortunately 
they were discovered, and so promptly followed by three 
stout and well-armed Parsees, that S—— was nearly killed 
in an unequalled contest to preserve his prize; and poor 
Yamma was returned to her enraged and disgraced fa- 
mily. : 

‘©The reader may conceive her terror and confusion— 
how she protested her purity and innocence—how she 
was disbelieved and upbraided—how S—— stormed and 
raved—how he offered her family every — that an 
honourable man could make, and how they spurned his 
terms with contempt and indignation.—He cannot, how- 
ever, so easily picture what followed; for he may not 
have believed or known that such scenes occur in the 
world. Well, I must briefly describe it—no, I cannot 
dwell upon it—I will hurry over it, merely sketching the 
outline, and turning with horror even from my own faint 
colours. 

‘*The heads of the tribe were assembled, and an oath 
of secrecy having been taken, the fair Yamma was intro- 
duced, arrayed as a bride, and decorated as the daughter 





of the rich jeweller, Lie Dorabjee. After certain cere- 
monies, her mother and grandmother approached her, 
where she sat like a beautiful statue, and presenting a 
poisoned bow! and a , said, in a firm tone :—* Take 
your choice.‘ Farewell, mother! farewell, father! fare- 
well, world!’ replied the heroic Parsee daughter, taking 
the deadly cup; ‘Fate ordained that this should be 
Yamina’s marriage’-eand she drained its contents! Her 
leaden eyes were watched till they closed in death: she 
was then stripped, arrayed as a corpse, and conveyed to 
the receptacle of the dead, as I have described. 

‘s When S—— heard that Yamma was gone, and sus- 
pected that she had been murdered, according to the cus- 
toms of the Parsees, the noble fabric of his brain gave 
way, and reason fell from her throne. * My horse, my 
horse !’ cried he ; and as he patted his war-neck, the scise 
saw the fire of his tear-starred eye, and trembled. Away 
went horse and rider—far behind ran the groom. He 
heard the hoof of thunder en the ground, and his master’s 
voice urging his spirited steed towards the foaming surf— 
then a loud explosion, as of breaking billows; and, on 
gaining the sea-shore, he saw a black point on the stormy 
surface of the ocean, but he never saw the brave S—— 
and his Arab more.”’ 








SHMiscellanies. 


THE LIVING SKELETON. 


— 


[The following account of this strange lusus nature, 
who has just been imported for the gratification of the 
ravenous curiosity of the London public, is from the 
Medical Adviser. 

*‘ The name of the living skeleton is Claude Ambroise 
Seurat; he is a native of Troyes, in Champagne, was 
born on the 10th of April, 1798, and is, consequently, 
27 years of age. On inquiry as to whether any object had 

esented itself during his mother’s pregnancy to create a 
right, we were assured to the centrary, which was the more 
unlikely, in consequence of the mother having been very 
short-sighted. 

‘¢ The child, on coming into the world, presented the 
customary baby form, its features being handsome; but 
in proportion as the infant grew, the frame ually 
wasted away, and so continued to decrease until the attain- 
ment of its full stature, which occurred at the usual term 
of life, at which = Claude Ambroise Seurat had at- 
tained his present height of five feet seven inches and a half, 
when his frame had dwindled to the living skeleton form it 
now personifies. Having been shaved for the purpose of 
displaying the formation of the skull, in order to prevent 
the effect of cold, he wears a wig, the colour of his eye- 
brows, which are a dark chesnut brown. The pupils 
of his eyes are large, full, and penetrating; the whites 
very clear, and his sight strong ; but the upper lids appear 
rather to weigh downwards, from a laxity of the muscles, 
added to which, there is ere in the sight that con- 
veys a something of ghastliness to the general appearance. 
His teeth are perfect; his pores of mastication very R 
as there is no defect in the strength of the jaws. His 
right shoulder inclines very much downwards, while the 

















a soul too noble to ruin -the object of 
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left rises in proportion. The upper joints of the arms the heart may be felt rather below the left papilla, which 
present nothing but bones covered with the skin, their | is much lower than usual; the seat of life is, therefore, 
circumference measuring just four inches; while the fore oy oe in a most unnatural position. Its pulsation may 
arms, on the contrary, are five inches and a half. 4 »e heard by placing the ear under the left shoulder; but 












hands are particularly long, and the nails beautifully | the pulsation in every part of the body is extremely lan- 
formed; but the fingers are contracted upwards. The uid and indistinct. he ribs are of course very plainly 
muscles of the arms are, however, wasted away or con- | distinguished, and the abdomen seems to be greatly wasted. 
tracted, so that our subject does not possess the power of | The ee extremities are amazingly extenuated, not 
elevating the hands higher than in a semi-horizontal posi- having the trace of any muscle whatever; the thigh bones 
tion, and when in that attitude nothing can possible ex. | appear merely to be covered by the common integuments, 
ceed the sepulchral appearance of this living anatomy. and possess neither fat not muscle The feet and hands 


** Perhaps one of the most wonderful circumstances at- He possesses scarcely 
more muscular power than enables him slightly to elevate 


the extremities; this, however, he cannot do with case, 
and we should suppose he could scarcely raise a pound 
weight in his hand. On level ground he can walk, we 
understand, to some extent, but his stepmother is always 
obliged to carry him up stairs. It will be perhaps im- 
possible for the learned to divine the cause of this unna- 
tural affliction. Sir Astley Cooper has, it is said, en- 









tending the living skeleton is, that if measured externally 
from the chest to the back bone, the distance is under 
three inches. 

** Taken round the waist at the bottom of the ribs, the 
body measures barely one foot eleven inches, and when 
the object throws its arms backwards, the shoulder-blade. 
bones are scarcely one inch asunder. From the vertebra 
of the back, taken between the shoulders to the centre of 





are not more than simply reduced. 















the loins, the falling in is not less than five inches. deavoured to account for it on the pringiple of want of 

*¢ The thighs are much smaller than the legs, and, like | tom for the action of the heart; but this observation 
the upper joints of the arms, merely cover with skin ; applies equally to all the other vital organs. To the 
the knees, of a reddish colour, protrude in the front and | casual observer he has the dreadful appearance of being 
sides, forming as it were a bowlat the bottom of the thigh | Wasted by long-continued famine, or, more dreadful, of 

























show signs of calves, particularly the latter; and the main 


and full, which were no doubt augmented by the exces- 
sive heat of the weather. 

*¢ When in France, he ate very little, if aay, animal 
food ; a penny French roll was enough for a day’s sus- 
tenance; but as he now partakes of animal diet in very 
small quantities, his portion of bread is reduced accord- 


ingly. 


sides.—His voice is by no means strong, but far from dis- 


motion through the skin of the nec 
the pulsation of the heart conspicuous to the eye. 

‘* In raising either of his feet from the floor, the limb 
cannot better illustrate this idea than by that sensation we 
long in one position, thereby causing 4 temporary strangu- | , 


foot being asleep. 


own length lower than if properly placed. 


handl 


ike so many pieces of cane, and, any oe with | J 
the skin which covers them, resemble more the 


outer covering of a balloon of a small size, than any thing | dency towards t 


bones. The legs, of which the right is the largest, merely | Some reanimated corpse that had lain for months in the 
charnel-house. If our information be correct, his dail 


arteries of the exterior of the thighs and legs are large | food does not exceed three ounces, and his drink is cider.” 


** His sleep is uninterrupted, except at certain periods : Bape acsage or sg : 
when he has violent attacks of the night-mare; to dispel ne Boo Saar oe ane to me: I am in good 
=_ his father, who always sleeps with him, and cate- | vatue to beauty or regularity of feature; whether my eyes 
ully watches his motions, on perceiving their approach, |}. blue or heown 
merely touches him with the hand, when the whole sub- | ..., very well hoon £ 
; f : for me. What signifies it te me, whether my nose be { 
agreeable; he has a particular passion for music, and even : Ay y } 
can sing ‘in a faint tone: but conversation must not be oe hs J on Greek or Roman, pro- , 
kept up for any length of time, as complete exhaustion | 5, th. more eanlenetinate tar calle or ent with 
would be the consequence.—When na gp tan gp be furzy, there is no occasion to put it into papillotes. I 

panies have neither establishment nor employment ; but I dp 

—— —- uppermost, just as it suits my humour. 

appears to be distended uselessly from the knee, and we pte on ‘out I inagh eed ene 

commonly experience upon allowing a limb to remain too pag Be a a ona . po te ype A. 
. i = 


lation of the vessels, known by the common term of the | near such persons as bore me; and I never refuse an in- 
Sins his atcivl Si Asly Cooper, by whom he haa| ation from thos with whom Tam amuged. When 1 
been visited, finds that his heart is placed so much out of | a1) more proud; when I find myself in the midst of the 
the common region allotted to it, that it is precisely its great world, ! ann net at all Am grave 
‘* In regard to the texture of the skin of this living won- a retiree hoe ne bee fs oy — 
der, it is of a dry, moisticss, parchment-like appearance, | p over to be refused ; but I always acce Shes te offered 
which, covering any other human form, would not answer | 14. in order that no po ceagnay Ae iA ed 
the purposes of its functions, but seems calculated alone to | a.15¢ in projects, for fear the, h e id tamenseds but 
cover the slender juiceless body of the being whom nature | 7 ea cinoma 06 tae tee - ne en T find the on 
intended it to array. On the shins, nodes appear in the tunity advantageous. y pront, ppo 
eS ee eee os the eye, and | gdious, jealous; I do not believe a syllable of it: to my 
F 6 be ee view, they are all sincere, sweet-tempered, tender, and 
‘*‘ The ribs are not only capable of being distinguished, | faithful. 
but vo om clearly separated, and counted one by one, and | tress does when I am absent 3 if she treats me well when 


oops and | has ink on the tips of her fingers; if her eyes have a ten- 







































THE BON VIVANT. 


—_— 


(From Lady 0. S——'s Album.) 


I am neither handsome nor ugly; tall nor short ; but 
I do not attach much 
ray or black, narrow or goggling, I 

them; and that is quite sufficient 


my mouth be large, it 
If my hair 


ake three, sometimes four meals per diem. I never go 


I shut my ears 


I never in- 


Women are called deceitful, per- 


I never trouble my head about what my mis- 
am present, that is all I ask. I never examine if she 


e clock or window; if her answers are 


in the ordinary course of nature. We come now to the | embarrassed ; if she grows confused in telling a story ; or 
action produced by the effort of the lungs, and which, | if her gaicty appears Sceamed for the occasion. Sho tells 
strange as it may appear, does not proceed from the chest | me that she adores me; I believe it. A few days after, 
as in ordinary cases, but from the lower extremity of the | perhaps, I find her with another; I leave her, and carry 
abdomen, as though the organs of ration, from ex-| my love and my devotion elsewhere. I possess a fund of 
cessive laxity, had absolutely descended from their proper | sentiment and philosophy, which raises me far above the 
here, and that, by a tenacious effort of nature, unwil- | operation of these trifling events. By some I am thought 
ling to yield possession of her functions, they had accom- | stupid ; by others witty. Some blame my apathy; while 
modated themselves by time to such an unnatural and | others regard it with envy. Some ladies accuse me of 
incredible position. insensibility and self-love; the world at large sets me 
The following are some particulars, from another ac- | down for an original. For my part, I am on terms 
count:—=‘* His voice, however, is not particularly weak, and with myself, which is the main thing. I am told that 
is rather pleasing than otherwise. He converses in very | will make me wise; to me it seems that J am so Ye 
good French, ‘and reads and writes tolerably well. It is | To conclude, I do not know my age; for some time past I 
not until he is disrobed that the spectator perceives any have kept ne account of the lapse of my years: all that I care 
thing out of the common order. But, then, the wretched | about is employing them well. What signifies it to a man 
and unnatural form of the young man is at once seen. | whether he lives till sixty or fifty, provided he has lived 
Across the shoulders he is very broad, and there is a re- | the whole of his days. There are centenaries who cannot 
markable elevation of the superior spine of the scapula. | count a single year of happiness during their whole life. 
The neck is unusually short and thick. The action of I shall be richer than them if I die at thirty. 
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TUE LAST TIME. 


WAITTEN ON QUITTING A FAVOURITR BCENE AT ——- 





liow like an ice-bolt on the heart 
Those words prophetic fall! 


The knell that bids the soul depart 

And quit its tott'ring wall, 
Sounds not with heavier, solemn tone, 
rhan that wild sentence, misery’s own ! 


A bird, a flower, a favourite tree, 
Or thing regarded not; 
How trifling soe’er’t may be, 
Or with importance fraught, 
Beheld to bid a /ast adicu,— 
llow the heart sickens ut the view ! 


And valueless the form before, 
Or features scarcely known; 
If certain to behold no more, 
Quickly an influence own, 
Strange, undefined; yet from the heart 
liow vain to bid that influence part! 





Last night, as wandering on the sands 
What time pale Luna shone, 

Oer wood, and wave, and distant lands, 
In loveliness her own, 

r Whisper'd a voice,—* 'Tis the last time 





For thee these rippling waters shine ! 


“No more upon this tranquil shore, 
At even’s gentle hour, 
; To list the sounding billows hoar, 
. Or pluck the pale sea-flower ; 
Stranger! decreed no more, for thee, 
These rocks and sands illum’‘d shall be !” 


And have I ta’en a last farewell 
Of this so cherish'd scene! 
Speak, aerial visitant, and tell, 
What may thy bodings mean ? 
Alas, alas! too well I know, 
Aad fate is stamp'd upon thy brow ! 





Yes! I have paced, to pace no more, 
At even’s tranquil hour, 
Silent, and lone, this quiet shore, 
And gathered many a flower; 
Vet torn, lov’d scene, for aye from thee, 
Memory shall give thee back to me! 
hiverpool. G. 
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ATHEIST. 

—— 

TO THR EDITOR. 

° Sin,—If you think the following lines at all suited to 
your valuable publication, I shall be very happy to sce 
them inserted in your next. They are from a recent 
Oxford publication entitled, ** The unerring Truths of 
Christianity opposed to the false and unfounded Doctrines 
of Atheism and Deism.”—Yours, truly, 

Liverpool, July 30, 1825. A CONSTANT READER. 





THE 


Ask the gny Atheist, racked with dreams, 
Catching at pleasure's sickly gleams, 
Ask him if mild Religion’s beams 

Cheer his dark way? 


Ah! he might say, void is his mind, 

Distrusted, hated by his kind, 

Alone he fears the midnight wind, 
And courts the day. 


Yes! though he boasts, and brave he seem, 
And shrinks not at the sabre’s gleam, 
He can but think and fondly dream 

What fame will say. 


No brightened hope, no future joy, 

His worldly bosom can employ; 

He dies—vanished the gilded toy, 
And closed his day. 


While the poor Christian, mild, resigned, 

In truths divine can comfort find, 

And loves to chaunt, with artless mind, 
The sacred lay. 





TO 
ie - 
Oh! thou art as fair as the bright beam of morn 
Must appear to the slave of Siberia’s mine, 
When escap'd from those dungeons, where, lost and forlorn, 
The sad wretched victims of tyranny pine. 





With emotjons of rapture his heart wildly thrills; 
He thinks of His home, and he feels he is free; 

Yet turns not his eyes to his lov'd native hills 
With fonder delight than I gaze upon thee. 


As Petrarch lov'd Laura, as Tasso ador’d 
The high Leonora, I doat upon thee; 
With their desolate feelings my heart can accord, 
But the muse that inspired them awakes not for me. 


Each look bears enchantment, each smile has its spell, 
And the lay of that poet indeed were divine 

That could count o’er thy numerous graces, or tell 
Each soft fascination and charm that is thine. 


_ Liverpool, July 27, 1825. AMATOR. 





[UNPUBLISHED POEMS OF CHATTERTON.} 
THE COMPLAINT. 
Still silence reigned, beside a brook 
The pensive Colin lay; 
He bore hij sorrows in his look, 
And sigii'd his soul away. 


When wit’) a falt’ring tongue, which told 
Immeniity of pain; 

Languid his icy eyes he roll'd, 
They help’d him to complain. 


Is Delia, tieavenly Delia, dead? 
And do I still survive? 

Gods! pour your thunder on my head, 
*Tis he'l to be alive. 


My joy existed in her smile; 
Where can I find it now? 

Her look would every care beguile, 
And sinooth Affliction's brow. 


Since Heaven has taken all I priz'd, 
Why, let it take the rest; 

Its every blessing is despised, 
*Tis torment to my breast. 


Mad’ning with anguish, from the ground 
He sprung to meet the tide; 

The swelling billows foam'‘d around; 
He shriek’d, he sunk—he died. 











Fashions for Pugust. 


| Morninoe DreEss.—Dress of plain jaconet muslin; 
| the corsage full at the back, and ornamented in front with 
insertion-work., which proceeds outwardly from the shoul- 
der to nearly the centre of the waist, inclosing four rows 
of very delicate work, transversely between the 
muslin, and meeting in points in the front. The sleeves 
long and full, with three rows of insertion-work near the 











wrist. The skirt has three broad rows of insertion-lace- 
work, of an elegant and novel pattern. Ceinture of gar- 
ter-blue ribbon, with a silver buckle in front. ite 
crépe lisse cap, of a circular or dome shape; the crown 
irradiating from the top in large flutes, which are edged 
with small blue satin piping, and contain each a half- 
blown rose, or a rose-colour gauze bow ; beneath is a draw 
head-piece and border of folded crépe lisse, interspersed 
with blue and rose-coloured gauze ribbon, corresponding to 
the bow at the top: lappet strings of the same material as 
the cap. Bread gold bracelets and b gees gold ear-rings. 
Silk barége han 3 yellow gloves and shoes. 

EvEninG CostumME.—Dress of blue crepe lisse over 
a satin slip of the same colour : balloon puffings surround 
the border, and are carried up gracefully, in bias across 
the skirt, but not quite so high as the waist. A bouquet 
of primroses is placed in front, in the centre of the trim- 
ming round the border, and another finishes the ornament 
that is carried across, more than half way up the skirt: 
each puff is confined by fluted rings of blue satin. The 
corsage is of blue satin, made plain, except having a 
crepe lisse bouffont drapery across the bust, which is 
fastened in the middle with a fluted ring of satin. The 
sleeves are short, and are formed of gauze, beautifully 
entwined, representing treillageework. A narrow tucker 
of Vandyke blond is pire mp with this dress. The hair 
aety arranged in curls and bows, among fichu-points 
of blue gauze interspersed ; two points depend, with pearl 
tassels, over the right side, and a very small esprit feather 
is placed at the back of the summit of the head. The 
necklace and ear-rings are of large pearls; the bracelets of 
broad chased gold, fastened with sapphires. 


Scientific Records. 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
oe 

To J. J. Saintmare, of Belmont Distillery, Wandsworth 
Road, Surrey, distiller, for improvements in distilling.— 
Dated 28th June, 1825.—6 months to enrol specification. 

To David Redmund, of Old-street Road, Middlesex, 
engineer, for improvements in building ships, houses, &c. 
—28th June.—6 months. 

To George ‘Thompson, of Wolverhampton, for improve- 
ments in the construction of saddles.—28th June.—6 mo. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, lace-manufacturer, for 
improvements in manufacturing thrown silk.—6th July. 
—6 months. 

To William Heycock, cloth-manufacturer, of Leeds, 
for improvements in machinery for dressing cloth.—8sth 
J — months. 

‘o John Biddle, of Dormington, Salop, glass-manufae- 





—————— 











-] turer, for his machinery for making, repairing, and cleans- 


ing roads, paths, &c.—8sth July.—6 months. 

To Lieut. Molyneaux Shieldham, of Brampton Hall, 
Wrangford, Suffolk, for improvements in setting, work- 
ing, reefing, and furling the sails of vessels.—8th July. 
—2 months. : 

To William Furnival and John Craig, both of Ander- 
ton, Cheshire, salt manufacturers, for improvements in the 
manufacturing of salt.—8th July.—6 months. 

To John Day and Samuel Hall, of Nottingham, lace- 
manufacturers, for their improvement on a pusher twist or 
bobbin-net machine.—8th July.—2 months. 

To Walter Hancock, of King-street, Northampton- 
square, Middlesex, for improvements in the making of 
pipes for the of fluids.—16th July.—6 months. 

‘o William and Henry Hurst, of Leeds, for improve- 
ments in scribbling and carding sheep’s wool.—16th July. 
—6 months. 

To Henry Hurst, manufacturer, and George Bradley, 
machine-maker, both of Leeds, for improvements in looms 
for woollen cloths.—16th July.—6 months. 

To Thomas Wolrich Stansfeld, merchant, William 
Pritchard, civil engineer, and Samuel Wilkinson, mer- 
ehant, of Leeds, for improvements in looms and in the 
— connected therewith.—16th July.—6 months. 

'o Thomas ———, of Devizes, saddler, for improvements 
in — for horses and other animals.—16th July.—¢ 
months. " 

To Marc Isambard Brunel, of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, London, for mechanical arrangements for obtaining 
powers from fluids, and for applying the same to various 
useful purposes.—16th July.—6 months. 

To Thomas Sitlinton, of Stanley Mills, Gloucestershire, 
engineer, for improvements in machinery for shearing or 
cropping woollen or other cloths.—16th July.—6 mont 

‘o Joseph Farey, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Middlesex, 





civil engineer, for improvements in lamps.—16th July.— 
6 mou 
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To Thomas Robinson Williams, of New Norfolk-street, 
Strand, Middlesex, for an improved lancet.—16th July.— 
6 months. 

To Lieut. Thomas Cook, of Upper Sussex-place, Kent 
Road, Surrey, for improvements in the construction of car- 
riages and harness, for the greater safety of persons riding. 
—16th July.—-6 months. 

To Joseph Cheseborough, dyer, of Manchester, for a 
method of conducting to and winding upon spools or bob- 
bins, rovings of cotton, flax, wool, or other fibrous sub- 
stances. Communicated from abroad.—16th July.—6 

onths. . 
mTo William Hurst, and Joseph Carter, cotton spinner, 
of Leeds, for an ae for giving a new motion to 
mules or billies.—i6th July.—6 months. 

sTo John Palmer De la Fons, of George-street, Hano- 
ver-square, dentist, for improvements in extracting and 
fixing teeth.—16th July.—6 months. : as 

To Jonathan Downton, of Blackwall, Middlesex, ship- 
wright, for improvements in machines or pumps.—19th 
July.—6 months. 














CRICKET MATCH. 
—_— F 
A grand match at the noble and manly game of cricket 
has been played, upon the ground in Crabtree-lane, be- 
tween eleven of the True Blue Club and the same number 
of the Overflow. The True Blue were declared winners 


by upwards of 100 notches. 
TRUE BLUE.—FIRST INNINGS. 

E, Morris -.-..+++e+-+ Bowled out by R. Stringer +++. 28 
Robert Morris-+----++ Rum out «ee-sesereres eeoceee 2 
Richard Morris ---- - Caught out by R. Stringer ---- 

H. Dennet --.+----+- Caught out by G. Pritt «+++: 

C. Townley «--+--- + Bowled out by A. Brook «---++ 

T. Ragg-+++ ++++.++++ Bowled out by R. Stringer ---- 


8 
1 
0 
4 
15 
Charles Hazelhurst -- Bowled out by A. Brook ------ 0 
William Hazelhurst-- Bowled out by R. Stringer-.-- 3 
W. Irwin «+++ seeeeees Bowled out by R. Stringer:--- 3 
H. Jones «++eereeeees NOt out..-o-ee Cevcccovcccvcce 6 
—Stubs --+++---«»+» Bowled out by R. Stringer-.-- 0 

88 


Total. rceccrercccee soe ercsveverescess 
OVERFLOW.—FIRST INNINGS. 
Caught out by H. Dennet ---- 3 
Bowled out by C. Hazelhurst:- 11 
Run out .occceeseesesee eeeee 








R. Stringer Bowled out by T. Ragg - -:-+ 2 
wm Sefton. -+eseeeees Bowled out by C. Hazelhurst-- 8 
G. Pritt... eeeeeseoes Caught out by Robert Morris-. 3 
— Phillips «---..+-++ NOC ONG: > cccccccrescccccnccee 0 
— Willink -++-+++++- Bowled out by C. Hazelhurst-» 0 
C, Brook ..-eseeseeee Bowled out by T. Ragg ---::> 1 
A. Brook «+ ++++++ +++ Caught out by H. Dennet ----» 13 
R. Gladstone .----.-- Caught out by C. Hazelhurst:- 0 
BYOB. +s ssccvecerercscoes » i 

Total-+++++.++ sees Oeeerece eeceereereee 42 

TRUE BLUE.—SECOND INNINGS. 

E. Morris .-.-.- » +.» Bowled out by J. Hind-.--++-- 7 
Robert Morris...-.--+ Bowled out by J. Hind.-.-- see 4 
Richard Morris ------ Bowled out by RB. Stringer---- 0 
H. Dennet -..--+---- Bowled out by K. Stringer---- O 
C. Townley .-.+++++++ Caught out by C. Brook -:---- 27 
T. Ragg----- eocveee oe NOt outer sccccccccccesceseces 11 
Charles Hazelhurst -- Caught out by J. Hind .----... 28 
William Hazelhurst.- Caught out by A. Brook -.-:-- 21 
W. Irwin ..-...+..++- Bowled out by R. Stringer.--« 1 
H, Joneg «+--se+e +++ Caught out by G. Pritt...-....5 3 
— Stubs .--.++++++++ Bowled out by J. Hind......-- 13 
Byes++++s.00- eoeecccersene J 

Total. cccceccccevevvccecvveveereeeees IG 


OVERFLOW.—SECOND INNINGS. 

A. Brook «+++++++++- Bowled out by T. Ragg -+++++ 16 
+ Caught out by C. Hazelhurst.. 14 
+ Bowled out by Richard Morris 4 
Bowled out by C. Hazelhurst.. 1 
Bowled out by C. Hazelhurst.. 0 
- Caught out by C. Hazelhurst.. 0 

2 

4 

4 





Caught out by T. Ragg «---.- 
— Hind «++-+0-. «+++ Bowled out by T. Ragg ...... 
— Phillips .-..++++-. Bowled out by T. Ragg --:..- 
F. Mill see cccecsseee NOCOUG--+eses sicabibas ubembe 
— Willink -------- ++ Caught out by H. Jones «.-... 2 
By@Seeerersceeecees ecocsre 6 


The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli” ......000+0. VIDA» 


SOLUTION I. TO GAME LVI. 


1. w. Queen......D—84 
*b. King ......A—7 
2. w. Knight ...B—5>4 
b. King ......A—6 
3. w. Knight ...C—7<4 
b. King ......A—7 
4. w. Knight ...C—84 
b. Bishop ...C—8 OF... be King... B—8 
5. w. Knight ...B—5>4 5. w. Knight ...D—6}4 


(by discovery) 

(a)b. King ......B—7 (c) b. Bishop ...C—8 
6. w. Queen......C——7}4 6. w. Queen ...C—8)}4 

b. King ......A—6 b. King ......A—7 
Je We Queen......C—84 7. w. KitherKntB—5}4 
b. King ......B—5 MarTE. 
8. w. Queen......C—4)4 or Queen A 8 or B 74 
MaTE. MATE. 

* If the black bishop covered the check at C 8, the white 
queen would take the bishop, and, in the following move, the 
white knight would checkmate at B 5. 

(a) If the black king moves to A 8, the white queen gives 
checkmate atC 8. If the black king moves to B 8, the white 
queen checks at C 7, and, in the following move, gives check- 
mateatA7. Ifthe black king moves to A 6, the white queen 
takes the black bishop, and, in the following move, gives 
checkmate at C 4. 

(b) If the black king moves to A 8, the white queen gives 
checkmate at A 7. 

(c) If the black king moves to A 7, the white knight D 6, 
gives checkmate at B 5. 





- <a 
(No. Lvi1.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in eight moves. 


Black. 
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BEVERAGE FROM THE BERRIES OF THE MOUNTAIN 
ASH. 
In an early volume of the Kaleidoscope, under the head 
Diad Grianal, a correspondent informed us that a whole- 
some beverage is made from the berries of the mountain 
ash. We expressed some surprise at this circumstance, 
having always understood that the berries of that tree were 
deleterious. In consequence of our scepticism, a corres. 
pondent has favoured us with a communication, of which 
the following is an extract. After nocicipg our remark 
just adverted to, he proceeds thus: ** J can assure you that I 
have drank many quarts of this beverage, and will, at any 
time, take half a pint in the presence of any man, provided 
it be made according to the mode directed by your cor- 
respondent. In the neighbourhood of Wrexham, my na- 
tive town, there are extensive collieries, and lead mine 
works; the men who are employed in those works prefer 
that beverage to any diet drink. It is of a purgative qua- 


comparing its flavour to perry or cider your correspondent 
is wrong ; its taste is more harsh, and of a stronger acid 
quality. I have seen women taking a wine glass full morn- 
ing and evening; the men im general take half a pint. 
It is very refreshing, and in hot days greatly allays thirst. 
** Yours, &c. CYMRO.” 
© Highfield-street, July 19, 1825.” 
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THE SPANIARDS IN DENMARK, 
A COMEDY, IN THREE Days, 
(Continued from our last.) 

ScENE III. Apartment of Madame de Coulanges. 
MADAME DE CouLANGES and MADAME DE 
TouRVILLE. 

Madame de Tourviile. It is vain for you to say .any 
more—I know it was he. 

Madame de Coulanges. 1 tell you it was not, and you 
might have perceived as clearly as I did that they were 
smugglers. 

Madame de Tourville. It may be so, but, nevertheless, 
I shall not go to bed till I see them return. 

Madame de Coulangcs. But, mother, you will injure 
yourself. Let me watch for you. 

Madame de Tourville. No, no! get you to bed. You 
must preserve your complexion. But asI have none 
to lose I shall sit up. Besides, in these sort of affairs, I 
wish to see with my own eyes. Leave the shutter as I 
settled it—they must not perceive the light in our room. 

Madame de Coulanges. But they will not return pro- 
bably for two or three days. 

Madame de Tourville. No, no! If these people are 
what I take them for, they will be back before sunrise. 
The General appears to be in a state of great anxiety since 
we have come here. I heard him all the last night walk- 
ing about his room, instead of being in his bed. Come— 
all that is not natural. But let me have my own way. 
They must rise a that can escape me. 

Madame de Coulanges. Instead of fatiguing yourself 
by watching, cannot you ask the landlord. if any of the 
lodgers are abroad ? 

Madame de Tourville. Simpleton that you are! The 
landlord is, no doubt, bribed by them; and, besides, these 
people here are so careless. I have been playing béuillotte 
at the French Resident's, and have eased them all of their 
ready money—ah! what young ones they are still! But 
gec you to sleep: you quite teaze me—do you know that 
it is nearly one o'clock ? 

Madame de Coulanges. 1 cannot sleep while I know 
that you remain up watching. 

Madame de Tourville. Oh! just as you please. There is 
still a light in the General’s room ; I see the reflection in the 
water. If I dared, I should like to open the balcony door. 
Madame de Coulanges, Open it then—the air will relieve 
my head-ache. 

Madame de Tourville. No—that would give the alarm 
to the old fox. Listen, he is walking | Madame de Cou- 
langes throws down a chair.| Contound you !—cannot you 
remain quiet ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! 1 have so hurt my foot ! 
Madame de Tourville. Hush ! with your nonsense. 
Madame de Coulanges. Oh! I am in such pain !—oh ! 
Madame de Tourville. What light is that beyond there 
on the sea ? 

Madame de Coulanges. A beacon, probably, to show the 
channel. 

Madame de Tourville. I think rather it comes from that 
vessel under the Hamburgh colours that has been cruizing 
for some days past about the entrance of the Beit. 

‘adame de Coulanges. Well, and suppose it is. 
What have you to do with a Hamburgh vessel ? 

Madame de Tourville. Hamburgh!—Oh ! it belongs as 
much to Hamburgh as I do. 

Madame de Coulanges. You are always making such 
strange suppositions—I should be sorry to load my consci- 


ence. 
Madame de Tourville. Conscience! You are enough to 
make me laugh with your conscience. You speak fike a 
dirty monk.—Hush! instead of one light, there are now 
two, but very dim—ha! ha! this becomes interesting. 
Madame de Coulanges. ema Alas! |aloud.] Are you 
vainted then with naval signals ? 
adame de Tourville. And there is the light put out in 
the General’s room—bravissimo ! 
Madame de Coulanges. He is gone to bed, because he 
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Madame de Tourville. Yes, yes, simpleton—I believe 
that he is going to rest. There! his light re-appears. It is 
probable that you will say his candle has been blown out, 
and that it has relighted itself, as sometimes happens. 
Three lights in the vessel! On our side eclipse.—Ah ! the 
candle is again relighted. Ah! we have you, my dear 
Marquis de la Romana.—How pale you are: I told you 
how bad it was for you to sit up so late. Goto bed, my 
dear Eliza, fortune will come to you while sleeping, for 
our fortune is now made. 

Madame de Coulanges. Would to Heaven it had been 
made long since! 

Madame de Tourville. Well said, upon my faith. If 
so, we should have been at this time of the day rolling in 
our carriage in Paris, instead of blowing our fingers in this 
island. But, patience—there is but one 4 at present. 

Madame de Coulanges. Let us retire to bed now. 

Madame de Tourville. Ah! and my conscience? No, 
I must stop to see them land. Until then I shall not have 
my conscience clear. I must have proofs, and they are 
coming to me in that boat. If I dared, I should instantly 

zo to the Resident’s—but that would be to no purpose. 

{eis such a silly animal. No, I shall write myself to the 
Prince. 

Madame de Coulanges. 1 feel as if my head were on 


fire. 

Madame de Tourville. On our return to France we 
shall make an excellent affair with the muslins; by giving 
a gown or two to the custom-house officer’s wife, we may 
pass as much as we wish of them. 

Madame de Coulanges. Ab! would to God we had never 
done any thing but smuggle ! 

Madame de Tourville. Ah! child, it is necessary to 
take with both hands.—I should like to know what is be- 
come of your brother Charles. It is now two years since 
we heard from him. 

Madame de Coulanges. Ah! you know what he is—you 
ave him such an excellent education, that—he scarcely 
snows how to write. 

Madame de Tourville. Nomatter. Charles is a lad that 
will push himself far enough, if a bullet do not put an end 
to his march. His colonel says that he has the heart of a 
lion. He is always the first where blows are to be given 
and taken. 


Madame de Coulanges. Yes, and mischief to do [aside]. 


He should have been here. 

Madame de Tourville. He is the exact portrait of his 
father, M. Leblanc, who was captain of the Guards, and 
who died bravely in the field of honour. His lieutenant, 
who is the father of your brother Augustus, told me, that 
he had fifteen sabre cuts upon his head alone. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! horrible ! 

Madame de Tourville. 1 must confess I have always had 
an inclination for your stout-hearted people. The first 
lover { had was a General who went to America, where 
the savages eat him up, after having roasted him. What I 
tell you ts true. 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! God! 

Madame de Tourville. I shall never forget a counsellor 
of state, who allowed me twelve thousand francs a year. 
One day he took, very patiently, in my presence, a — 
of slaps in the face from a little cornet of light horse, whc) 
was not worth a sous. Faith, I could not resist the temp. 
tation of quitting my Croesus, and taking up with my little 
cornet. If I were a man, I should have gone into the 
army—that’s certain. 3 

Madame de Coulanges. You see nothing at present. I) 
is as T told you. 

Madame de Tourville. No, I see nothing yet. Hush | 
1 see something black moving upon the water—it is eithe: 
a wherry or a whale. Close the shutter a little more 
kliza. 

Madame de Coulanges. They are smugglers. | 

Madame de Tourville. There is my man in the cloak=+ 
or rather yours. He shakes the hand of another and jumps 
on shore. Will he enter the inn ? Good night, Eliza. 

[Goes our, 

Madame de Coulanges [alone]. He is lost! and it is 1, 
miserable wretch, who have ruined him. Cursed be the 
day I landed on this island! Would to Heaven we had 
perished before reaching the port! Thus the only man 
for whom I ever felt any thing like love is about to perish ; 
and it is 1, 1 who love him, that have put the cord round 
his neck! He will believe that the woman whom he loved, 
while she feigned a generous passion for him, was bargaiti- 
yng for the price of his head. I sell Don Juan for gold! 
How has it ha ed that I could ever have consented (o 
follow this frightful calling ? The most ‘wretched prosti- 
tute that walks the streets is less degraded than I. A thief, 
2 robber, is estimable in comparison with me—and I could 
——a great change must have taken place in me in a short 
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of getting ion of this young man’s secrets, for the 
purpose of betraying dhten-othe S rocity of the act never 
onc¢ occurred to me—my love for him has opened my eyes. 
Ah! Juan Diaz, it is you alone who can draw me from 
the depth into which they have plunged me—yes, the die 
is cast. I will attach myself to his fate—I will tell him 
every thing—I will abandon all to follow him. My coun- 


farjily—which has only studied to destroy a naturally up- 
right mind, and fashion me to vice—my family is odious 
tome. There is nothing left me to love but Juan Diaz. 
But would he have me, knowing what I am? and to con- 
ceil it from hin—No, Juan Diaz isnot a lover from whom 
I cpuld conceal any thing ; and yet to tell him—he who 
begomes fired with indignation at the bare mention of an 
act of baseness !—he would drive me far from him. He 
wuld, I am sure, prefer the coarsest and vulgarest kit- 
clien wench, to the beautiful Eliza, who makes a bait of 
r love to lead men to death. Well, let him think what 
may of me. I love him too well to take any concern 
a'jout myself. Sooner or later he will know who I am. 
Frobably he would think less unkindly of me should he 
Idarn it from myself. He will be convinced of my love, for 
wihat but love could urge me to such an avowal? I will tell 
him all—I expose myself to his anger—no matter. I will 
save him, though he should strike me—trample on me— 
spit upon me.--I will save him.—I shall more willingly 
ive the blows of Juan Diaz, than the bank bills stained 
with his blood. Probably he will take pity on an unfor- 
{Ainate creature, who was not born with a soul inclined to 
infamy, but who has been forced into it by those who sur- 
nded.her. They have not, however, succeeded in en- 
rely destroying my conscience. Conscience ! No, it isdead 
ithin mes for a long tithe its voice has been silent. My 
resent resolution is not dictated by virtue nor conscience ; 
t is love, love alone that can enable me to do one 
action before my death. [£zit. 
SCENE I1V.—Bed Room of Don Juan Diaz. 
Entcr MADAME DE COULANGES. 

Madame de Coulanges. He is still with the General. 
How I tremble on entering this room. This is the first 
good action of my life, and yet I tremble! It appears to 
me as if I saw him every where—| she looks upon a table]— 
A letter just begun. He was probably writing to the 
woman of his heart, in Spain; and when he shall have 
returned to her, never will he write a word to poor Eliza! 
This is his seal, with his arms engraven on it—and my 
name is so obscure! A swan and the motto ** Sans tache.” 
Ah! never will he belie his motto. The portrait of a 
a woman—it is certainly that of his mother. 

Enter Don JUAN. 

Don Juan [aside]. What an agreeable surprise. They 
have sworn, it appears, not to let me have any sleep. 

Madame de Coulanges |not seeing him]. These are like 
his features, but his mouth has not this disdainful éx- 
pression. 

Don Juan [aside]. What the devil is she doing ! 

Madame de Coulanges | perceiving him]. Ah! 

Don Juan | throwing himself on his knees]. You see at 
aod feet, Madam, the most ardent of lovers: Charming 

‘liza, let me prove to you=——— 
Madame de Coulanges [aside]. 1 shall never have the 







courage —— 

Don Juan. All the passion you have lighted up in my 
heart. Let us shut the door, and—— 
Madame de Coulanges [repelling him]. Colonel Don 
Juan, this is no time to talk of love, when the sword is 
— over your head. 

on Juan. But you are in my arms-—— 

Madame de Coulanges. Cease, I pray you, and listen to 


me. 

Don Juan. What's the matter, Madam? you appear 
greatly agitated. 

Madame de Coulanges. All your projects are known ; 
you and your General are lost. 

Don Juan [aside]. Heavens! [aloud] What projects? 
[ really do not know to what you allude. 

Madame de Coulanges. You are in communication with 
the English—you yourself have just had a conference with 
them on that vessel which is cruizing in sight of our 
windows. The General has made signals, which have 
been observed—many eyes are fixed upon you—you are 
surrounded by enemies—it is for you to make an effort to 
escape from them. 

Don Juan. But, really Madam, I am shocked at my 
mistake—I have reason to blush before you. 
Madame de Coulanges. No, Sir; you need not blush 
before me. Look to your safety, and command me, if I 
can beany way wu to you. 

Don Juan. You know all—what gratitude do we not 


try-—of what importance is my country to me? My/y 


cnne de Coulanges. Speak—have you any need of 
me 

Don Juan. Ah! let us know who it is that watches us 
—he shall not be long in the land of the living. 

Madame de Coulanges. Sir!—I know not Sitios 

Don Juan. Finish your work—save us—enable us to 
take a just vengeance. Ah! Madam, speak, I beseech 
ou. 
Madame de Coulanges. But—I dare not 

Don Juan. Fear nothing, Madam; am I not here to 

protect you? Oh! Heavens! If you should consent io 
trust me! 

Madame de Coulanges. 1 believe—that it is probably— 

Don Juan. The French Resident? I will run this in- 
stant and blow his brains owt. 

Madame de Coulanges. No, no! 1 was up, and at my 
balcony, and— 

Don Juan. Your mother met us, but—— 

Madame de Coulanges. Oh! it is not she that will be. 
tray you; she took you for smugglers. But there were 
men concealed who saw all. I observed them. 








dent. Life of G 

Madame de Coulanges. He is 80 silly, that you have 
nothing to fear from him. In fine, reflect and make the 
best arrangements you are able; and reckon upon me if I 
can be in any way useful to you. Adieu. [Goes out. 

Don Juan. Stop, guardian angel—but she has fled. 
Here we are in a pretty position. I must acquaint the 
Marquis with it. 

END OF THE SECOND DAY. 





Turd Day. 
SCENE I.—Saloon. 
Don Juan.—Marauis. 
_ Don Juan. It is in vain that I have supplicated—it was 
impossible for me to see her. It appears that she is unwell. 
arguis. This devil of a woman isa sorceress ! 

Don Juan. Well, General, you will allow at present 
that it is not so bad a plan to carry on an amorous in- 

e, at the same time with a political ene ? 
‘arquis. I have strong suspicions of her mother. 

Don Juan. Her mother? She is a good natured old 
fool. She kept talking during two long hours to me to- 
day, of her dear sons that are with the army; and then 
she loves her daughter so tenderly, Trust me—she is a 
woman without a grain of guile in her composition. 

Marquis. But, in fine, what had she to do upon the sea 
shore at so late an hour, when you were setting off ? 

Don Juan. How should I know? She told me that she 
met some smugglers yesterday evening, and that she had 
informed the ni a in order that he should look to 
it. She recounted to me all the terrible dreams she had 
had of poignards, sceptres, &c. And I told her in return 
so many frightful things, that she will not see distinctly 
for some time. 


put anend to our inquietudes. God grant the wind may 
not change ! 
Enter MADAME DE TouRVILLE. 

Don Juan. Ah, Madam, I beseech you tell me how 
your daughter is ? 
Madame de Tourville. Something better this morning, 
God be thanked. The poor dear! she frightened me not 
a little at first, but I hope it will be nothing. 2 
. Marquis. Have the goodness to present my respects to 

er. 
Madame de Tourville. Much obliged to you, General. 
Oh! if you knew what a fright I had last night. 
Marquis. 1 have heard something of it. 
_Madame de Tourville. First, to begin with the begin- 
ning, I went to the French Resident’s, who had invited 
me and my daughter to pass the evening at his house. 
There was a great deal of company; the drawing-room was 
full. Time a in company ; and then, when it 
was already late, we were obliged to sit down to bonvillotte. 
[ at first refused, but as they could not make up a table 
without me, I sacrificed myself and played. But once in- 
stalled in my arm-chair, you would not believe how I car- 
ried all before me,—impossible to throw me out. In fine, 
it was I know not what hour when the game was over. 
One of your officers very tly offered me his arm, but 
I refused it, fearing that the poor young man might be 
scolded for returning 20 late to the barracks. My son, 
when he wasat the military school—— 
Don Juan [aside]. Ah! we're in for it—a history. 


Marquis. How many smugglers were there ? 

Madame de Tourville I avtwe ate the inn door; 
there was one muffled up in a huge black cloak, a most 
murderous looking fellow, with his belt stuck full of pis- 








time, for, when coming here, I only thought of the means 


owe to you! howcan we ever ?— 


tols. I thought he would have assassinated me. 


Don Juan. = oo placed there then by the Resi- | 


Marquis. The English fleet will soon bein the bay, and | 
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Marquis. Oh! they never do any thing of that sort. 
Should you not sometimes be glad to get a little Virginia 
or Gautimala snuff, instead of that which comes from your 
Imperial manufactory ? f 

fadame de Tourville. You take me by my weak side. 
But yet, I would tell you something, if I did not fear that 
ou would take me for a tell-tale. 

Marquis. Speak, Madam. 

Madame de Tourville. The sentinel at your door saw 
all, and yet never said a word. I do not tell you this in 
order that you may punish him. 

Marquis. Hush! You must not betray me. It was to 
me those smugglers came; they brought me some Ameri- 
can eigars. e cannot smoke any others; isit not so? 

Madame de Tourville. Very pretty doings, General ; 
but be sure that I shall denounce you, if you do not give 
me some Virginia or Saint Vincent snuff to stop my 
mouth. 

Marquis. Agreed, I am happy in having some of both 
to offer you. < 

Madame de Tourville. No, no, no! What I said was 
but in jest; I do not wish to deprive you of any. 

Marquis. You must take some; it is for my own secu- 
rity. I wish that you should compromise yourself by 
taking part in the fraud. » 

Madame de Tourville. Well, here is my box. 

Marquis. Keep it, and let me have the pleasure of giv- 
ing you some bottles. 

on Juan. When, Madam, shall I be permitted to 


ourville, I long ardently to see her. 
Madame de Tourville. She will not see any one at pre- 
sent [in @ low voice], and yet she never ceases speaking of 


ou. 
, Don Juan. Really! and what does she say ? 

Madame de Tourville. Oh! a thousand things; but 
how should I recollect them? [must now go and keep 
hercompany. Adieu, Gentlemen. [Goes out. 

Don Juan. Wekiss your hands. Well, my Lord Mar- 
quis, what think you of her ? 4 

Marquis. She rust be an excellent actress if she is de- 
luding us. At all events we have now but a short time to 
be afraid of her. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.—French Resident’s Cabinct. 

Resident {alone}. This will be worth to me, at least, a 
Knight’s cross of the Legion of Honour. _ It is not so easy a 
matter to discover a conspiracy, and besides, I think they 
will take into account the sang froid and steadiness I 
have shown in the midst of enemies. However, I hope 
the French troops will soon be here. I am impatient to 
find myself amongst my dear countrymen; my position is 
frightful. With all the courage possible—a single man 
against a division—one is not displeased to receive a rein- 
forcement. 

Enter SERVANT. 
Servant. A Gentleman wishes to speak to you, Sir. 
Enter CHARLES LEBLANC. 

Resident. What can I do for your service, Sir ? 

Charles Leblanc. Nothing for mine, Sir, but something 
for that off his Majesty. Such as you see me, Sir, I am First 
Lieutenant of Grenadiers in the Imperial Guard. I have 
cut. of my mustachios, and put on a coloured coat to come 
here. I am, then, as you see, an officer in the Imperial 
Guard. Bernadotte, the Prince de Ponte Corvo, I mean 
to say, has sent me hither. Here is my order for bringing 
to reason a@ certain Spanioh General who is inclined to 
play thetruant. You know what I wish to say ? 

Resident. Perfectly, Sir. But you bring with you, pro- 
bably, seven or eight thousand men ? 

Charles Leblanc. Pshaw! Do you imagine we can 
transport a division of the army in a balloon? Mr. Resi- 
dent, you appear to be a little green as yet. I come alone, 
I have not even brought my sabre with me, but I ama 
man of deeds, and I know how to manage matters. 

Resident [smiling The thing appears to me a little 
difficult or so. ‘The Spaniards are numerous; and we can- 
not reckon much upon the Danes and Hanoverians who 
are with them. 

Charles Leblanc, No matter, we shall do without them. 
Now listen to me [sits down]. Ah! my loins are dislo- 
cated, I have killed three horses on the road,—listen ! 
The heads of our columns cannot make their appearance 


should concert measures with a certain Madame Coulan- 
ges and Madame Tourville who are here. 

Resident. Sir, you really have a manner of expressing 
yourself that I could not excuse, but in a military man. 

Charles Leblanc. Bring here your women. You see 
that Iam knocked up. _I left the seat of my breeches and 
a part of my skin sticking to the saddle of my horse, and I 
have now no time to make roundabout sentences ; call up 
your mouchardes. Let us arrange our affairs, and then 

ive me a bed, or a bundle of straw to rest myself upon. 
‘or, by the five thousand devils, my bodyis beaten into the 
consistence of a roasted apple! 

Resident. Madame de Tourville was to have called upon 
me about this time, and I am surprised she has not already 
come. 

Charles Leblunc. Is that your breakfast? Good. Call 
fora plate, knife, and fork, for yourself. To your health, 
little papa. By the holy pipe, but your wine is . 
You are an honest fellow, or the devil fetch me. Oh, I am 
so ravenous I could eat my father without salt, 

Resident |aside]. What a tone these people have. 
[Aloud.] Sir, I beg you will make yourself perfectly 
at home. 

Charles Leblanc. You are right, parbleu, you are right. 
I see that you are an honest fellow. I like your frank- 
hearted people. What’s your name ?—not to be uncivil—— 

Resident. Baron Amadeus de Pacaret. 

Charles Leblanc. To your health, noble Baron de Paca- 
ret; there issome good wine of that name. I call myself 
Charles Leblanc, First Lieutenant in the Imperial Guard, 
third battalion of Grenadizrs—come, drink to my health, 
most noble Baron. You have got no glass—take mine— 
merbleu. When you are with the army, you must do as 
the army does. You have served ? 

Resident. Not in the army, but I have served in another 
way my Emperor and my country. 

Charles Leblanc. In the di—the diplomacy, with pen- 
strokes,—so much the better, all that one runs the risk of 
catching in that way are a few ink spots. But these 
damned women, why do they not appear ? 

Resident. I expect Madame de Tourville every moment. 
It would seem, Sir, that, considering you are a French- 
man and a Chevalier [pointing to the ribbon of Charles 
Leblanc|—for you are a Chevalier, eh, eh, eh ! you enter. 
tain but little respect for that charming sex, destined — 

Charles Leblanc. As charming as you please. I like 
women who hold their tongues, and do not make you pay 
toomuch. Toyour good health, M. Pacaret. 

Ttesiden!. I hear a woman’s step—here she is. 


Enter MADAME DE TOURVILLE. 
Ct aes Leblanc. A thousand thunders ! it is my mo- 
ther 

Madame de Tourville. Ah, my child! embrace your 
mother, my dear little Charles. 

Charles Leblane. Well, well,—are you not done yet ? 
And is it really you ? 

Madame de Tourville. My dear boy ! 

Charles Leblanc. Your most obedient. You follow a 
pretty calling. . If that should be known in the regiment. 
The devil strangle me, if I would not rather see you a 
corpse than a moucharde. 

Ladame de Tourviilc. Oh, Charles! 

Charles Leblanc. My sister is, I suppose, enrolled in 
the same regiment. Let her notcomencar me. There is 
no filial respect due from me to her. Hush! Attention ; 
and silence. Let me throw off'a glass to digest this intel- 
ligence. But, it is not much after all. Listen, papa 
Pacaret. This is what I have devised. You shall invite 
General la Romana to dine to-morrow—do you hear ? 

Resident. But if he should refuse ? 

Charles Leblanc. He dare not. You have here fifty 
Freuch soldiers ? 

Resident. There is a company of light horse here. 

Charles Leblanc. That is sufficient. Will you invite 
General Romana, his staff, and the Danish officers. You 
will place me next the General at dinner. Then between 
the dessert and the cheese, you will propose the health of 
the Emperor; that is the signal upon which we have 
agreed. My light horsemen, who will be in readiness, 
will then enter and level their carbines at the Spaniards. 
shall seize the General by the collar on one side, and you 
on the other. Should they make me! | ditficulty about sur- 





here these three dxys; and, in the meantime, theoven is 
heating. The Helligoland fleet has sailed, the wind is 
fair, the English will enter the Great Belt before we shall | 
have seen the little one, and all will be lost. 

Resident. You have very judiciously put your finger | 
upon the wound. 

Charles Leblanc. 1 know not what ~~ mean by that. 
But between you and me, the Prince de Ponte Corvo told | 
me, that as you were a little allied to the dunderheads, I | 


rendering themselves, you and I will throw ourselves un- 
der the table, and our men discharge their pieces each at 
his Spaniard. We shall then barricade the doors, and the 
Danes and other caxailles will have an easy job of it, with 
the pg and unofficered Spaniards. At all events, 
we shall hold out as long as we can, and if the doors 
should be forced, we will kill our prisoners, and then blow 
each other’s brains out. What do you say to that? 


Madame de Tourville, 1t appears to me that we might— 
oe Leblanc, M. Pacaret, are you a good pistol 
shot ? 

Resident |affecting great firmness}. I never miss my 
man at thirty paces. 

Charles Leblanc. The devil you don’t—so much the 
better—you will give proof of your skill should there be 
occasion. You will act like a brave man, will you not ? 

Resident. Undoubtedly: Iam a Frenchman, But we 
should be more certain of success were we to wait ; 

Charles Leblanc. For the arrival of the English. Is it 
not so ? 

Resident. No! but of the French. 

Charles Leblanc. Eh! Morbleu, bave you forgotten 
that they cannot be here these three days ? 

Madame de Tourviile. There is a way of doing the 
thing with less risk—with a little arsenic. 

Charles Leblanc. Arsenic! Thousand bomb-shells ! Do 
you take me for a poisoner—me, a Lieutenant in the Im- 
perial Guard ? Do you suppose that I should suffer arsenic 
to be given to brave soldiers, and let them die like rats ? 
I would rather blow my own brains out than administer 
any other but leaden pills to soldiers. Arsenic! In the 
name of the devil! Arsenic! 

Madame de Tourville. But— 

Charles Leblanc. Silence. I am not a moucharde; do 
not speak to me of arsenic, or I shall forget that you are 
my mother. And you, my little Baron, have the good- 
ness to execute the orders I bring you. Write your invi- 
tations, and if they are not accepted may a cannon ball 
serve me for a pill if I do not make you cat the blade of 
my sabre! . 

Resident. S'r, Sir. It is for the service of his Majesty 
—if my duty— 

Charles Leblanc. Come, you are a brave fellow; give 
me a handful of your hand, and tell them to make me a 
bed. , [He drinks off'a glass and goes out. 

Resident. Faith, Madam, I must congratulate you; 
your son is a pretty sort of youth. 

Madame de Tourville. Alas! he is the image of his 
deceased father, who knew nothing but his sabre. 

Resident. Here | am in a most pleasing position. 

Madame de Tourviile. However, his advice is not to be 
neglected; this plan must be executed. 

esident. Well, be it so; but you wil} dine with us, 
Madam ? 

Madame de Tourville. But, Sir, I could be of no man- 
ner of use to you. 

Resident. Morbleu, Madam, you shall dine with us, or 
the devil fetch me if I do not have you arrested. 

Madame de Tourville. Well, Sir, 1 accept your invita- 
tion. I will come, and let you see, that though a woman 
I have more courage than yourself, my little diplomatist. 
Adieu. it 70€8 Out. 

Resident [alone}, Heaven and earth! Death and fury ! 
May the devil fetch me, if he would only take me away 
from this——Unfortunate man that T am—what will be- 
come of me? I should prefer even going to a field of bat- 
tle, to finding myself in the midst of this affray; in the 
one a man night contrive to get out of the reach of the 
balls. Miserable man that 1 am—and I thought di- 
plomacy so easy a business, and in this cursed island—I 
am so unprovided with any thing. But why should he not 
await the coming of the French troops ?—he will ruin 
every thing with his precipitation. Ah! if I had been al- 
lowed to do it in my own way, I should have made sure 
of the cross of the Legion of Honour—and now it is this 
huge blustering shark of an officer that will carry off the 
prize—an ignoramus, that knows nothing whatsoever of 
diplomacy—who has never opened a Vatel—and I—ah, if 
they should commit a mistake in the confusion! Cursed 
profession ! dog’s life—infernal island! These are the 
pistols lam to make use of.—Let me see, I shall put 
twelve balls in each,Jand whomsoever I fire at shall not es- 
cape. Come, come! A man can die but once! Let them 
come on, these Spaniards! let them come on! Ever 
Frenchman is a soldier! |manauvres with the pistols. 
But, softly—what an admirable idea! No! these are not 
the arms of a diplomatist [days down the pistols]. Towards 
the conclusion of dinner I shall say, Permit me to go and 
fetch you a few bottles of old and excellent wine—that’s it, 
and they will manage their affairs without me. Parbleu, 
see what it is to have a head. This may be called getting 
handsomely out of the business. And should our Lieu- 
tenant be killed in the confusion, I shall draw up a report 
—and then—then—it is a clear case, I shall become an 
ambassador! Morbleu, what it is to have a little wit in 
one’s anger! A blustering bully like this Leblanc may 
do for the knock down work upon occasion ; but we diplo- 
matists, we always know—we know how to manage our 
affairs. [Goes out, 








Resident. Sir, but—the measure is—a littleviolent. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Kaleidoscope. | 

Seconp Lion Ficut.—Mr. Wombwell has again | 
outraged humanity and public decency by a most wan- | 
ton and savage exhibition at Warwick. That he should | 
have been allowed to act thus, without molestation, is | 
a foul stain upon the character of a supine magistracy . 


which tolerated, and an unfeeling rabble which partici- | 





pated in so execrablea violation of the laws of God and man. | 
There is in the world so much misery and inevitable | 


suffering, that the man who would wantonly augment it 
is a wretch of whom we cannot speak in terms of sufficient 
reprobation. Our opinions may be regarded by some persons 
as extravagant, but they are sincere:—we lament the 
indifference to the sufferings of what are called the brute 
creation as one of the worst signs of the times; and we wish 
we could induce a few respectable and active individuals of 
this town to form themselves into a society to promote the 
prevention or punishment of wanton cruelty to animals.” 
If it be asked what would be the precise objects of such an 
association, an outrage, noticed in all the recent papers, 
unfortunately supplies the ready answer. An unfeeling 
individual has ridden a valuable horse to death, for a 
wager of one hundred sovereigns to twenty. The cir- 
cumstance is recorded amongst their local news, under the 
appropriate head, ** Jnfamous Cruelty,” and we advert to 
it here, in order to express our abhorrence of such an 
abominable act; and to add, that if such a society as we 
have been recommending existed in Liverpool, there can 
be little doubt that this instance of inhumanity would 
not have been overlooked.. We feel pretty confident that 
Mr. Martin's act would bear upon this shameful violation 
of humanity; but, for want of an association, it is to be 
feared the delinquent will escape, because ‘* what is every 
body’s business is nobody's.” tr 


® We shall, as soon as possible, republish, through the 
medium of the Kaleidoscope, a report, drawn up several years 
ago, by the late Mr. Samuel Reid and Mr. Egerton Smith, to 
a committe of a society then in contemplation, for preventing 
wanton cruelty to animals. 
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INTERESTING AND AWFUL SPECTACLE. 
—=P - 

We seldom assign a place in the Kaleidoscope to the 
afflicting details of public executions ; but there is some- 
thing in the following narrative so much out of the com- 
mon way, and so characteristic of Irish manners, that we 
have departed from our usual custom by publishing it 
entire. 





MARRIAGE AND EXECUTION OF PATRICK KIRBY. 

Limerick, July 29. 
After the sentence of death was passed on this man on 

the 27th (for murder) he was conducted from the Cou 
house to the gaol, a distance of more than half a mile, 
on foot, handcufted, and accompanied by a guard of sol- 
diers armed with muskets. ‘This mode of conveying 
prisoners from and to the place of confinement is customary 
in thistown. The prisoners and guard are always followed 
by a number of people, and upon the above occasion the 
mob was more numerous than usual. The scene, indced, 
exhibited was beyond the power of description. There 
was the unfortunate man, in the midst of the soldiers, 
walking firmly, and apparently quite unconcerned ; and 
there, too, were his half-naked relatives, to the number 
of fifty, or perhaps a hundred, — the air with cries, 
as heart-rending as they were terrific. His mother, a 
oor old woman, was entirely devoid of reason, and abso- 
futely raving with grief. She was almost in a state of 
nudity. She had no shoes or stockings. A large gray 
cloak, thrown over her shoulders, was her principal gar- 
wnent. She had torn her cap from her head, her bosom 
was bare, and her cloak he gray hair waved wildly in 
the wind. She sometimes threw her long and shrivelled 
arms about her head, and at others violently struck her 
bosoin, and exclaimed in her native Jan  ** M 
bohuil bragh! Mogh bohnil bragh!” (Oh! my fine boy! 
my fine boy!)—There was a young woman, one of the 
prisoner's sisters, whose conduct was not less remarkable 
than his mother’s. Her howlings and screams were hor- 


‘ogh | seven or eight times 





rible; and it was with the utmost difficulty she could be 


prevented from rushing upon the bayonets of the soldiers, 
in order, if possible, to embrace her brother. But we 
have only described, or rather attempted to describe, in- 


dividuals. The group of mourners consisted of more than , 


a hundred, for as the procession proceeded the numbers 
increased. Some of the women had children at their 
breasts, and it was curious to contrast the mild placidity of 
their countenances with the demoniac grief expressed in the 
faces of their mothers. These poor creatures were in the 
lowest state of wretchedness. Scarcely one of them had 
either shoes or rong os and the petticoats of many were 
torn half way up the thigh. It 4s impossible for those who 
never heard the Irish howl, when proceeding from a great 
number of persons, to conceive any idea of it. Imagination 
cannot form to itself so terrible and soul-harrowing a yell. 
At first the women only joined in the howl, but when the 
procession came in sight of the gaol, on the lodge of which 
the gallows is erected at the Assizes, the six brothers, and 
other male relatives of the prisoner, became as loud and as 
vehement in their expression of grief as the females. The 
cries and looks of both men and women were, however, 
not merely expressive of sorrow. Revenge, deadly re- 
venge, was evidently in their hearts. The prisoner him- 
self appeared quite unmoved. He sometimes turned 
round, and in a mild tone of voice bade them be quiet, or 
hold their tongues. His conduct in walking to the gaol 
was similar to that evinced upon his trial, and during his 
sentence, firm and unmoved, though apparently not 
brutally unmoved. It was surprising to see how indifferent 
the town’s people in general were to this scene. The 
ter part took no more notice than if a bullock were 
riven through the streets. We observed two or three 
very coolly inquire whether that man had been condemned. 
After all, however, it is not wonderful. The Irish peeple 
are familiar to such scenes, and many of them think no 
more of a man being po than of a Pig being killed. It 
is very common to hear them joke and laugh about the 
appearance of a poor wretch hanging on the gallows, and 
if remonstrated with, they will exclaim, ‘* Sure he cares 
nothing about it now; ’tis all over with him ; is he not in 
heaven?” (tis right to observe, that they do not think 
a person suffering for murder is in so safe a state as one 
who is hanged for housebreaking or whiteboyism. But to 
return. Just as the prisoner approached the gaol, and was 
nearly under the gallows, a woman ran towards the sol- 
diers, exclaiming, ** Sure you'll let the poor boy take a 








Indeed, it is spereed that the woman to whom he way 
married, and who was sup’ to be present at the mur. 
der, has declared that Kirby was alone the guilty man, 
He was a tall, well-made, and good-looking young man, 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 























[From the Liverpool Courier.] 
‘Ihermo-| thermo-; Extreme , State of 
Barometer. meter 8] meter | during the Remarks. 
moruiny.| noon. Night. | Wind. 
July | 
27 | 30 19! 61 20) 68 20/ 58 0 S.__ |Fair. 
28 | 30 15| 69 0} 77 O| 63 O|W.N.W.|Fair. 
29 | 30 10| 60 20| 69 0} 56 20 S. Fair. 
30 | 29 86| 63 0O| 78 O} 58 O| S.E. |Fair. 
tine 29 83/| 67 0} 76 O| 61 O} N.W. |Fair. 
1 | 29 75| 69 20! 74 0| 62 O|W.N.W.|Pair.{showe 
2 |29 74) 66 0} 69 20; 63 O] S.W. Fair’ with 5 





REMARKS. 
Mean Barometrical height, 30.021.—Mean temperature at 
eight o’clock in the morning, 63; noon, 71.20; extreme du. 
ring night, 59.—Pluviometer, 0.20.—Prevailing winds, wes. 
terly. From the extreme heat during the past month, I 
have recorded the mean temperature at the different hours 
of observation. The mean of my night Thermometer cer. 
tainly exceeds that of any former Fag 4 in my recollection. 
The Thermometer has frequently, in the summer months, 
ranged from 75 to 80 degrees; but seldom for so longa du. 
ration as in the past month. I have examined a portion of 
a diary kept by Mr. Hutchinson, formerly dock-master of 
ee and the correct manner in which it was kept is 
creditable to his memory. His observations commence 
from the year 1768, and were continued for 25 years. I find 
but oneinstance of the temperature to equal that experienced 
in the past month; in July, 1779, the temperature, on each 
of the following days, at noon, is recorded thus: 9th, 84; 
10th, 85; 11th, 80; 12th, 82; 13th, 80; 14th, 88; 15th, 90; 
16th, 84; the mean of the month, 73 degrees, exceeding the 
past month by 2 degrees. I find these are the highest tem. 
peratures recorded, and the only instance of the Thermo. 
meter being higher than 84. The highest point the mer. 
cury attained last month was 86, on the 19th, at three 
o'clock, which, I am positive, was the highest temperature, 
in perfect shade, which occurred in Liverpool. We had 
slight showers on the Ist, 5th, and 14th. From the gradual 
depression of the Barometer from the 27th, rain may be 
soon anticipated. A. A. 
August 1, 1825. 


Go Correspondents. 















drink of beer.” The soldiers halted for a t, and 
the prisoner drank with a good deal of avidity. When he 
ot to the gaol, as if weary with the lamentations of his 
riends, he hastened through the passage, when the door 
immediately closed, and the howl became, if possible, ten 
times more vehement than ever. One of the prisoner’s 
sisters fainted and fell upon the ground. Water was pro- 
cured, and in about ten minutes sensibility was restored. 
She raised her head, and, opening her eyes, beheld the 
lows just above her, on which her brother, in a few 
ours, was to suffer. 

The short time that elapsed between this prisoner’s sen- 
tence and the execution was spent in religious exercises. 
He was attended by three clergymen of the church of 
Rome. Previous to his being brought out for execution 
he was married to Bridget Dillon, the woman who was 
tried with him for murdering Mr. Hurst, and who, it 
appeared, lived in a state of concubinage with that gentle- 
man. Why such a mockery of marriage as this should 
have been permitted, we are totally unable to imagine. 
One would have thought, that a man upon the very verge 
of eternity might have been otherwise engaged, than in 
being married (to say the best of her) to a profligate and 
shameless strampet. Kirby, since his conviction, up to 
the hour of his execution, declared that he was innocent of 
the murder—his fortitude did not forsake him for a mo- 
ment. When he appeared on the scaffold, the immense 
crowd that had assembled in front of the gaol seemed de- 
sirous for him to address them, as it had been rumoured 
among them that he persisted in declaring his innocence. 
He was evidently anxious to speak ; but instead of address- 
ing the people, he turned round to the gentlemen on the 

latform, and declared, in the most solemn manner, that 
. was prepared to die; that he did not fear death; and, 
as he should be shortly before the face of Almighty God, 
he did not commit the murder, nor was he present at its 
committal, or any way concerned in it. The Priest then 
cautioned him as to the consequence of uttering a false- 
hood on the brink of eternity; but he still persisted. After 
the drop fell, he was observed to strike his right hand 
inst his breast, as though he was 
mentally exclaiming in the language of the publican, 
** God be merciful to me a sinner!” Although this man 
met his fate with the greatest apparent composure and 
—w and with a declaration of innocence even on 
his dying lips, no person entertains a doubt of his guilt. 


ENTIRE SKELETON OF A FossiL DreEr.—We thank our friend C, 
for a lithographic engraving of the extraordinary and per. 
fect skeleton of an enormous animal of the Deer kind, lately 
found in Rathcannon, in Ireland. We have an engraving 
in preparation from the origina], which we shall introduce 
into the next Kaleidoscope. 

Erent THats.—In page 320 of our fifth volume we promised 
to show that the pronoun that may occur eight times in 
uninterrupted succession, without any violation of sense 
orgrammar. We had lost sight of our promise, but we 
purpose in our next to give a grammatical analysis, or 
parsing, of the extraordinary sentence. 

MENAI HANGING-BRIDGE.=We have ventured to defer some 
prepared communications in order to make room for an 
original tour to the Hanging-bridge, the great object of cu- 
riosity to the modern traveller. The journal is written by 
a gentleman connected with our office, who, having occa- 
sion to visit North Wales, on business, took the opportu- 
nity of hastily sketching an vutline of the scenery he wit- 
nessed, and the events which occurred during his short trip. 
In the second volume of the old series of the Kaleidoscope, 
we gave a very copious anticipatory description of this grand 
work of art, together with a sketch, occupying between 
six and seven long columns of our work. 

Sr. Perer’s AND St. Pau’s CuurcHEs.——We have in our 
possession a statement of the relative dimensions of these 
noble edifices, taken from authentic sources. It appears to 
be exactly what An Artist wishes for; and in our next we 
shall have great pleasure in publishing it for his inform» 
tion. 

THEATRICAL QueRY.—A correspondent, who subscribes Tre- 
bonius, some time since addreseed a query to us, which we 
promised to reply to when we had obtained the requisite 
information. Since then we have made fruitless inquiries 
on the subject in several promising quarters. We shall 
therefore now publish the query, in the hope that some 
of our readers may supply the information,—" Did Mr. 
Vandenhoff play the character of Stukely; Mr. Cooper, 
Beverley; and Bass, Lewson; or was it not Vandenhof,, 
Beverley; Cooper, Lewson; and Bass, Stukely ;—the sam 
both times, if played more than once? ° 
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